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CHANGE FLAPS 


IN MINUTES...NOT HOURS 2) 


IN SPARE TIME 
NOT DOWN TIME 





Put Quick-Change Flaps on your vacuum 
wheels, with the holder that lets you slide them into place quickly when needed. 


OUICK CHANGE FLAPS can be rebolted in 


spare time, without interruption to ginning during the busy season. Write for descrip- 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


doing more to help gins make more 


DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS, GA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CONTINENT AL’S Revolutionary 


Automatic GIN Breast 
Control System 


This equipment consists of a group of electro- 
pneumatic elements arranged to provide push button 
control of the operation of gin stands and automatic 
stopping of the ginning operation if, for any reason, 
more than normal lint flue pressures occur. This 
contro] of the ginning process may prevent a serious 
chokeup, and always saves time. 


tive folder. 





Write our nearest district sales office 


at for further particulars. 
Automatic Gin 
Breast Control 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA ° DALLAS ® MEMPHIS 











tntered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas. Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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COMES THE 


* BEST JUTE BAGGING 


BEING IMPORTED INTO 
THE U.S.A. TODAY... 


ASK FOR 


“Pride of India” 


MANUFACTURED IN INDIA 


GUARANTEED NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE 
ASSURING BAGGING STRENGTH 
AND DURABILITY 


Sales represent- 


| \ C. G. Trading Corporation Gece. 


out cotton 


" 122 EAST 42nd ST. e NEW YORK, N. Y. Qe 


districts 


Stocks Maintained in 
Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 





PURITY BU 
eee —AVAILABILITY 


Low non-volatile content. 
Can be shipped promptly 
from Baytown, Texas, or 


Bayonne, N. J., when you want 
it, where you want it. 


EFFICIENT 6 so0d reasons why you can 
SOLVENT depend on Esso Hexane 


Esso Hexane offers high quality combined with uniformity 





and dependability. Be sure to specify Esso Hexane for your 
processing and chemical requirements. 

Don’t delay—call Esso today! 

Have you a special solvents problem? Write or call our office 


nearest you today — our technicians are ready and willing to assist 


extracted oil and meal. you. And be sure to contact us for full information on the specifico- 
tions and characteristics of Esso Hexane. 


Narrow boiling range allows 
complete removal from 


MODERN 
HANDLING 
TALIS ‘sowenrs 


SOLD IN: Maine, N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I, 


Conn., N. Y., N. J., Po., Del., Md., D. C., 
Separate tank storage, pumping Va., W. Va., N. C., S.C, Tenn., Ark., Lo. 


lines, tank cars and trucks are ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
used throughout all Esso Boston, Mass. — Pelham, N. Y. — Elizabeth, 
N. J.— Philadelphia, Pa.— Baltimore, Md. - 


Solvent handling operations. Richmond, Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, 
S$. C. — Memphis, Tenn. — New Orleans, Lo. 
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When You Get 


RESULTS 
Like These... 





Processing TWO 


or More Materials Pay 








@ Being versatile is one thing, 

but being efficient while being versatile 

is another. A single Anderson Exsolex* 

plant not only handles a variety of 

materials like soybeans, cottonseed, 

peanuts and flax, but it obtains excellent 

results like these. Furthermore, Exsolex 

produces at a lower cost per ton . . . no detail 

is overlooked in designing and building 

these efficient plants. If you want to investigate 

the profit possibilities of extracting two or more 
materials with the same plant, contact Anderson today. 
Anderson field engineers, with a wealth of 
experience, are available, nation-wide, to service you. 


THE V.D. 


ANDERSON couraxr 


1941 WEST 96TH STREET, CLEVeL®N» 2 vigg 
*Exclusive Trade-Mark Registered in U. S. Patent Office 
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* ON OUR COVER: 


It wasn't often that RFD didn’t get through, but 
sometimes in a spell of bad weather, an isolated 
section might be cut off. Then one of the 
neighbors would hitch up the buggy and drive to 
town, taking orders for supplies from everyone 
along the way. “And don’t forget the mail,” was 
the most important instruction. Early RFD car- 
riers braved every hardship to get the mail 
through, and this tradition continues—for rural 
free delivery men are still neighborly, even after 
farm-to-market roads and v-eight engines speeded 
things up. 

Photograph by John Jeter 
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Speci 


THE 
VERTICAL 
SCREW 
ELEVATOR 
WITH A 
REPUTATION 


GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor Lift 


Reputation must be 
earned. It cannot be had 
by claiming, 
be purchased or hurried § 
into being. Only the years 
can confer it— 
yeors of consistent, 
dependable performance. § 
Rotor Lift’s reputation 
has been twenty-seven 
years in the making. 


BEST AND FOREMOST SINCE 1925 


‘OBO: 
OKLAHOMA CITY, 


+ 
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From Carolina to California, DrxisteeL Cotton Ties are a 
favorite with ginners because they’re tough and strong, 
yet they’re easy to work and have no sharp edges to cut 


gloves and hands. 


A product of over half a century of skill and experience, 
DixistEEL Cotton Ties are made from our own special- 


analysis steel, rolled to uniform thickness, width and finish. 


REINFORCED BUCKLES 


DIXISTEEL COTTON TIES DixistEEL Buckles are tough, too. Reinforced with an 
Standard bundles weigh approximately 45 extra-heavy bead at top and bottom, these buckles won’t 
pounds and contain 30 ties—each 15/16 snap at the eye, even when spongy, dry cotton is baled. 
inches by approximately 19 gauge, 1114 feet 
long. Thirty buckles attached to each bun- 
dle. Sixty-pound ties are also made. Both the tie. 


weights available without buckles. Buckles : 
shipped in kegs or carload bulk lots. Specify DixisteeEL Cotton Ties and Buckles! 


They seat firmly, are easy to thread, won’t slip, slide or cut 





made only by the 


COTTON TIES 
AND BUCKLES (ete OI Ra ED 


TRADE MARK 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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WHEN hydraulic systems are charged with Texaco Regal Oil 
R&O, rams on your lint presses will stay bright and rust-free, 
and operation will be smoother. Texaco Regal Oil RGO has 
been proved to have more than ten times the oxidation-resist- 


ance of ordinary turbine quality oils — far greater ability to 
prevent sludge, rust and foam. 


With Texaco Regal Oil RG&O allhydraulic systems stay clean 
— work better and more dependably. There are no unscheduled 
shutdowns; pumps and other parts last far longer ; maintenance 
costs are far less. 

p | N To get better diesel engine lubrication, use one of the famous 


Texaco Ursa Oil series — a complete line of lubricating oils 
especially refined to make diesels deliver more power with less 


fuel over longer periods between overhauls. 

Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer show you how effective 
lubrication can step up efficiency and reduce costs throughout 
your mill. Just call the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco 
Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 


New York. 


TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR COTTON GINS AND OIL MILLS 
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Dave Alberson, left, and W. H. For- 
tenberry, now in Washington, watch 
roller gin in operation, 


This is the new roller gin building at the Mesilla Park ginning laboratory. 
It is equipped with two roller gin stands, a tower drier, overhead cleaning ma- 
chinery and a new-type cotton-handling system. 


FIVE YEARS AT MESILLA PARK 


Since it was opened nearly 

five years ago, the branch labora- 
tory in New Mexico has brought 
many benefits to the Western cotton 
producing areas it serves. 


Arthur L. Roberts, left, and W. 
Emmette Chapman shown at the 
laboratory’s Shirley analyzer. 


HEN THE Mesilla Park (N.M.) 

ginning and fiber testing labora- 
tory was opened in 1949 there was a 
real need for the services it has since 
performed for the western cotton-pro- 
ducing areas of the Belt. The need still 
exists and the growing importance of 
the West in the U.S. cotton picture fur- 
ther justifies the step USDA took near- 
ly five years ago to satisfy the demand 
of western folks for a laboratory geared 
to their own special problems. 

Victor L. Stedronsky, who has been 
stationed at the main ginning labora- 
tory at Stoneville, was sent to Mesilla 
Park to take charge and has been there 
ever since. “Stedy’” and his staff have 
since made the laboratory an invaluable 
asset to ginners and growers in New 
Mexico, the El Paso area of Texas, West- 
ern Oklahoma, Arizona and California. 


e Pink Bollworm Work — But some 
phases of the work at Mesilla Park, 
notably that dealing with:the pink boll- 
worm research program, benefit the cot- 
ton industry in all sections of the Belt. 
Last year the laboratory ran ginning 
tests on cotton heavily infested with the 
pink bollworm, using nearly a dozen dif- 
ferent machinery combinations. This 
year, engineers of the ginning labora- 


Clarence G. Leonard, left, and Victor L. Stedronsky, who is in charge of the 
Mesilla Park ginning laboratory, are shown with some of the measuring and 
recording equipment used in static investigations. 


By IVAN J. CAMPBELL 


Editor, The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press 


tories and entomologists of the Pink Boll- 
worm Research Center and the Pink Boll- 
worm Project of ARS are cooperating 
in additional studies of ginning and al- 
lied operations in an effort to develop 
methods, equipment and techniques that 
will kill all pink bollworms brought to 
the gins in seed cotton. It is hoped that 
controlled laboratory tests being con- 
ducted at the Mesilla Park laboratory 
will tell what ginning process or ma- 
chine is responsible for the greater part 
of the kill so that, if possible, modifica- 
tions or improvements can be made to 
obtain a 100 percent kill. 


e Roller Gin Research—Of special in- 
terest to western growers is the roller 
gin research being conducted at Mesilla 
Park. The superior qualities of the new 
Pima S1 cotton, plus its ability to out- 
yield Pima 32, point to a promising fu- 
ture for this new extra long staple cot- 
ton. But the known advantages of Pima 
CG&OMPress Photographs 


S1 do not completely satisfy the grow- 
ers; they want to machine harvest it 
and they want it ginned faster. 

The laboratory is prepared to cope 
with these problems with facilities pro- 
vided in a new roller gin laboratory 
completed last year. An all-steel roller 
gin building erected in 1953 is equipped 
with a tower drier, over-head cleaning 
machinery, two roller gin stands, and a 
new-type handling system that conveys 
the lint on a belt to an air-handling sys- 
tem to the condenser and then to the 
baling press. The system also includes a 
pneumatic-type lint cleaner. 


Tests already run have placed em- 


Alberson, Stedronsky and Forten- 
berry shown at the laboratory’s four 
experimental compost piles. 





phasis on cleaning extra long staple 
cotton. They consisted of a seed cotton 
cleaning series on mid-season and late- 
season hand-picked and late-season ma- 
chine-picked Pima 32 and Pima S1 cot- 
tons. As this is written results of the 
tests are not complete, but indications 
appear to be favorable that cleaning of 
machine-picked extra long staple cotton 
for grade improvement is possible. Use 
of the lint cleaner also appears to have 
good possibilities as preliminary re- 
sults indicate that grade improvements 
were obtained by its use. 


e Static Electricity Studies—One of the 
toughest jobs the laboratory has tackled 
is the control of static electricity in 
gins. This work, which is in charge of 
Clarence G. Leonard, attempts to answer 
two questions: what causes static, and 


how can it be eliminated to stop chok- 
ages. 


Does static electricity cause fires? 
You can get some arguments on that 
one. Some ginners say yes, some say no. 
Others say they don’t know. Mesilla Park 
technicians have attempted to ignite 
cotton lint with static, but so far they 
have failed. But they do know static 
causes chokages, and chokages in turn 
cause friction. Friction means heat, and 
heat causes fires. 


Does grounding eliminate static? It 
doesn’t at the Mesilla Park laboratory. 
The gin is completely grounded, but ex- 
haustive tests have shown that ground- 
ing in itself does not decrease the 
amount of static electricity generated 
in ginning. The conclusion is that static 
electricity is generated in the fibers, but 





AFTER PICKING IT'S GINNING, 
THEN IT'S GOOD WRAPPING, 


AND THERES WHERE 
‘HINDOO" BAGGING 
PAYS OFF/ 


OPEN qin 
\ MAKES YOUR BALE 


ABETTER BALE 
2-LB.2I-LB 
TARE 


PROFIT BY THE CHOICE OF GINNERS 
FOR GENERATIONS” 


MANUFACTURING & SALES CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. ATLANTA, GA. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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nobody has discovered an effective way 
to ground cotton. 

Static electricity is also a big prob- 
lem in roller ginning. Tests have been 
run at Mesilla Park to determine the 
effectiveness of four different methods 
to reduce static at the roller gin and to 
relate the methods to roller ginning ca- 
pacity. The four methods were: (1) 
steam applied to the roll from under- 
neath; (2) commercial static neutrali- 
zation bars located over roll and doffer; 
(3) moisture (mist) sprayed on cotton 
in feeder chute; and (4) moisture (mist) 
sprayed on roll and doffer from above. 

These tests indicated that the conven- 
tional method of using steam for static 
control was the best of all methods 
tried. The capacity relationship was in- 
determinate, since gin feeding mechan- 
ism efficiency changed with the differ- 
ent static control methods tried. 


e Work on Upland Cotton—Last year 
was its busiest since the laboratory was 
opened. A total of 180 tests were per- 
formed on Acala 1517C and Arizona 44 
upland cottons alone, with emphasis 
shifting from hand-picked to mechanic- 
ally harvested cotton. The laboratory re- 
ports that grade improvement was real- 
ized from increased ginning machinery 
and with lint cleaning. The better grades 
on machine-picked cotton were obtained 
with about the same amount of cleaning 
machinery employed by gins in other 
areas of the Belt; namely, driers, bur 
machine, up to 18 cylinders of cleaning, 
extractor feeders, and lint cleaners. 


e Gin Waste Utilization and Disposal— 
Stedronsky and his staff have also con- 
ducted tests in gin waste disposal, using 
the composting method with cultures 
added to learn the effects of this method 
on Verticillium wilt. The prevalence of 
this disease in the western cotton-grow- 
ing areas is one of the reasons many 
growers have not returned gin trash to 
the land either in raw form or after 
composting. 

The laboratory has four experimental 
compost piles set up in cooperation with 
the New Mexico A. & M. College, some 
of which were inoculated with fungi 
which college authorities believe will at- 
tack Verticillium wilt fungi. It is hoped 
that the soil can be inoculated with 


Harvin Smith is in charge of the 
well-equipped and well-staffed fiber 
and cottonseed laboratory. 


é 
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YOU GET FAR MORE 
SERVICE PER 
HORSEPOWER 

DOLLAR FROM 
STEWART & STEVENSON 


Buying an engine is a big decision. And equally important is where you buy the engine 
.. . because it is the cost of operating and maintaining your engine in the long run (not the first 
cost) that finally determines what you pay for it. When you are ready to buy engines, we would 
like to tell you the definite advantages available to you when you deal with Stewart & Steven- 
son. We can give you an impartial evaluation of your power needs . . . we can assume full 
responsibility for your job . . . we will guarantee it to perform as specified . . . we maintain 
the Nation’s largest distributor stock of parts and service not more than two hours from your 
installati In addition, we have a backlog of experience gained through thousands of engine 
applications in practically every conceivable industry. 

We believe that when you consider these important advantages, you, too, will agree that 
YOU GET FAR MORE SERVICE PER HORSEPOWER DOLLAR FROM STEWART & STEVENSON 
SERVICES. Call, wire or write the branch nearest you. 








THE NATION’S LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS OF GM DIESEL ENGINES 


STEWART i@@ STEVENSON SERVICES, Inc. 


Main Office and Plant: 4516 Harrisburg Bivd., Houston 11, Texas. Phone WOodcrest 9691. 
Branches: Corpus Christi, Dallas, Lubbock, Wichita Falls, San Juan , Odessa. 


Representatives: San Antonio, Longview, Brownsville. 

General Motors, Diesel Engines, Climax Blue Streak Engines, Chrysler Industrial 

and Marine Engines, Chicago Pneumatic Engines, Petter Diesel Engines. 

Fabricators of: Electric Power Units, Electrical Control Equipment, Portable Pumping Units, 
Truck Bodies, Red Head Pumps. 


Distributors of: 
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these bacteria, with composted gin trash 
as the carrying medium, as a treatment 
against Verticillium wilt. 


Besides Stedronsky and Leonard, the 
staff at the ginning laboratory includes 
Dave Alberson, agricultural engineer in 
charge of the ginning project; W. Em- 
mette Chapman, Jr., cotton technologist 
in charge of fiber research in connec- 
tion with ginning; and Mrs. W. E. Chap- 
man, secretary. 


e Fiber and Cottonseed Laboratory — 
USDA maintains a well-equipped and 
well-staffed fiber and cottonseed lab- 
oratory which is in charge of Harvin 
Smith. This laboratory tests samples 
from the research tests and does fiber 
testing work for merchants and breed- 
ers, for which a fee is charged. This 


service permits the merchants to check 
their samples to see if they are getting 
the kind of cotton they particularly want. 
Tests for length, strength, fineness, ma- 
turity, sugar content, moisture, and for- 
eign matter content are done here. The 
cottonseed laboratory is set up to per- 
form tests for foreign matter, linters 
percentage, moisture, and germination. 

Cotton ginning quality and cost studies 
are in charge of Arthur L. Roberts, a 
veteran agricultural economist. He col- 
lects field data and cotton samples 
from gins in the area served by the Me- 
silla Park ginning laboratory to find 
out what kind of job the gins are doing 
with various types of machinery and to 
determine ginning efficiency from an 
economic standpoint. 

Like so many research organizations, 





ood bagging , 
like 
good ginning , 
koope them 
coming back 


Cover your properly- 
ginned bales with the 
bagging that assures 
maximum protection from 
weather and handling 

.. insist on 
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BELTON SUPERIOR BAGGING 


2 Ib. weight — 21 Ibs. TARE 
Open weave Jute Bagging 


Pretested for uniform strength 


Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


“Built to Stand the Pressure’’ 





ELTON BAGGING CO. 





BELTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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the USDA ginning and fiber labora- 
tory at Mesilla Park sometimes has more 
projects than it has money and personnel 
to carry them out. But even so, the 
benefits that have resulted from its 
work have been of real value to the 
area it serves and most growers and 
ginners will tell you that the laboratory 
is playing an important part in building 
a —_ future for cotton in the Western 
Belt. 


@ Research on Sesame 


Seen During Tour 


A TOUR of the sesame plant breeding 
farm was featured at Clemson College, 
S.C., Farm and Home Week Aug. 19. J. A. 
Martin of the horticulture department, 
who is in charge of sesame breeding re- 
search, told farmers, college personnel, 
agriculture teachers, county agents, and 
oil mill operators of the progress which 
is being made in breeding a variety of 
sesame which will be suitable as a ma- 
jor crop in Cotton States. 

Martin explained the nonshattering 
varieties of sesame had been developed 
through the research program and 
pointed out that progress is being made 
in increasing variety yields and devel- 
oping resistance to disease. He said that 
research workers are very optimistic 
about the possibilities of sesame. 

The development of nonshattering va- 
rieties of sesame has received the active 
support of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association with grants-in-aid 
being provided to Martin and other re- 
search workers to speed up the breed- 
ing program. 

Ed Hollowell, Atlanta, NCPA field- 
man, pointed out to the group how 
progress had been made in this research 
program through the cooperation of the 
cottonseed processing industry, research 
workers, colleges, experiment stations, 
and individual farmers. He complimented 
Martin and other research workers on 
the outstanding progress they had made 
in a relatively short time, pointing out 
that at the beginning of the program 
most plant breeders had felt that at 
least twice as much time would be con- 
sumed in solving the problem as has 
been necessary in this case. 

Martin and others in charge of the 
tour were highly encouraged by the 
interest exhibited by those attending. 


Harper Author of Article 


On Balancing Rations 


A simple, short-cut method to balance 
livestock rations for protein content was 
explained to feeders by Garlon A. Harp- 
er, Dallas, assistant director of the 
NCPA Educational Service, in an article 
appearing in the September edition of 
The Progressive Farmer magazine. 

This simple method for balancing ra- 
tions has been a regular feature of the 
Educational Service’s Feeding Prac- 
tices bulletin during recent years. Many 
readers of the bulletin have written the 
Educational Service, expressing approv- 
al of the method and requesting that it 
remain a permanent part of the discus- 
sion in the widely used feeding bulletin. 

Harper’s article in The Progressive 
Farmer shows how cottonseed meal may 
be mixed with grains to prepare the 
most efficient and economical rations. 
In the magazine, the article will reach 
more than 1,250,000 subscribers. 
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The Interdependence of the Cotton 
And Soybean Industries 


STRONG BONDS of friendship are threatened by today’s discord 
between the two industries, warns this address delivered at the meeting 
of the American Soybean Association held in Memphis. 


T IS A PLEASURE to be with you 

today for a frank discussion of our 
mutual interests and problems. The 
American Soybean Association and the 
National Cotton Council recognized their 
interdependence and mutual interests 
many years ago when we joined hands 
in the great fight to remove the federal 
and state discriminations against mar- 
garine. We won that fight—and we 
opened up one of the biggest markets 
we now have for our two vegetable oils. 

We also learned something. We learned 
how effective we can be when our two 
industries team up for an all-out drive 
on a common objective. We must never 
forget that! 

To be sure, we are competitors. Our 
products—both oil and meal—are high- 
ly interchangeable in the great markets 
which they serve. But the very fact that 
we are competitors means that we have 
a vital common interest—and that in- 
terest is in protecting and expanding 
our common markets. We set the right 
standard for both our industries when 
we put our shoulders together and 
opened up the market for margarine. 
The problems facing us at this time call 
desperately for our two industries to 
maintain that same standard of cooper- 
ation—working shoulder to shoulder in 
defending and building markets. 


e Friendship Threatened — The chal- 
lenges and opportunities opening up to 
us are enormous. I will come back to 
them at the end of my remarks. I wish 
I could take all my time this morning 
in discussing them. But the big fact 
now confronting us all is that our strong 
bond of friendship and cooperation is 
being threatened. This is a matter of 
the utmost importance to your industry 
and to mine, and it is the subject that 
I must discuss today. 

The government’s price support pro- 
gram on soybeans and cottonseed has 
greatly distorted the normal competitive 
positions and market relationships of 
these two commodities. And that situa- 
tion, I regret to say, has led to misun- 
derstanding and discord between our two 
industries, which are damaging to the 
best interests of us all. 

Before much can be done toward cor- 
recting this situation, it first must be 
understood—and I have learned from 
my own work on the subject that a 
proper understanding of it does not 
come easily. It is complicated and dif- 
ficult—but if you will bear with me, I 
will attempt to analyze some of the 
crucial points involved. 
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By WM. RHEA BLAKE 


Executive Vice-President, 
National Cotton Council of America 


Cotton is a so-called “basic commodi- 
ty.” The law that provides for its price 
support lays down the requirement that 
acreage must be restricted if price is to 
be supported in years when supply ex- 
ceeds demand. Our cotton growers have 
reduced their acreage from 25,244,000 
acres planted in 1953 to 19,961,000 acres 
planted this crop year. One acre in ev- 
ery five had to be taken out of cotton 
this year, and an even greater cut is in 
prospect for 1955. 

Why do I mention cotton when your 
interest is cottonseed? Cottonseed is 
a by-product of cotton. The supply of 
cottonseed as such cannot be controlled. 
Its production is determined by the sup- 
ply and demand factors for cotton. If 
the cotton crop is big, there is a lot of 
cottonseed; if it is small, there is less. 
And if, as in this current season, the 
production of cottonseed is reduced by 
acreage restriction, it is because of an 
excess supply of cotton and has nothing 
to do with the supply either of vegeta- 
ble oil or of meal. There is, it is true, 
a separate price support program for 
cottonseed, but whether there shall be 
such a program at all and at what 
level the price of cottonseed shall be 
supported are left to the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. This sea- 
son the support is at 75 percent of par- 
ity, and production has, as I have said, 
been reduced by the acreage restrictions 
on cotton. 


e Soybean Paradox—Now soybean grow- 
ers have not yet had to accept acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas in or- 
der to secure government support for 
your crop. In fact, you have not even 
had to contend with acreage allotments. 
In 1952 and 1953 soybeans were sup- 
ported at 90 percent of parity, but sup- 
port for the 1954 crop has been reduced 
to 80 percent of parity. The Department 
of Agriculture, in its press release an- 
nouncing this reduction, asserted that: 
“the level of support for the 1954 crop 
is designed to keep this year’s soybean 
acreage in approximate balance with 
production needs without resort to acre- 
age allotments.” 

I think we know what this meant. 
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None of us would argue that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture lowered the sup- 
port level in order to secure a greater 
production of soybeans! What he clearly 
had in mind was the evidence of a 
mounting surplus of oilseed products, 
and what he was trying to do was to 
discourage an increase in the acreage 
planted to soybeans. He was hoping to 
use the price mechanism to secure in 
your industry what acreage restrictions 
upon cotton promised to do for cotton- 
seed; namely, to keep supply and de- 
mand in reasonable balance. 

What came of this expectation? On 
July 9 the Crop Reporting Board esti- 
mated that the harvested acreage of 
soybeans for beans this season will be 
21 percent larger than the 1953 crop. 
The Aug. 1 estimate of the Crop Re- 
porting Board predicts a soybean crop 
of 303.6 million bushels, which will be 
the largest crop of record, 16 percent 
larger than the 1953 crop of 262 million 
bushels. I understand there is substan- 
tial trade opinion that beneficial rains 
since Aug. 1 will result in a larger soy- 





bean production than indicated by the 
August estimate. This is hardly the re- 
sult contemplated when the Secretary 
of Agriculture refrained from resorting 
to acreage allotments. 

In the face of this increased acreage, 
and despite the Department’s assertion 
that the lowered support was “designed” 
to avoid “resort to acreage allotment,” 
the Washington Soy Letter, published 
by the National Soybean Processors’ 
Association, asserted in the July 1954 
issue that: “Talk of acreage allotments 
on soybeans has found little support in 
Washington. It is a major crop in the 
singular position of having cost the tax- 
payer nothing.” 

And R. G. Houghtlin, president of the 
National Soybean Processors’ Associa- 
tion, said in a recent letter to the editor 
of the Wall Street Journal: “There has 


been no abundant soybean crop; quite 


the contrary. As a matter of fact, we 
have never had a sizeable carryover of 
soybeans, and it is unfair to leave the 
impression that the soybean crop is ‘al- 
ready abundant.’” 

This, I submit, is a very paradoxical 
situation. Here we have two oilseeds 
that together largely supply the Ameri- 
can market’s needs for edible vegetable 
oil and meal. For three seasons now— 
1951-52 through 1953-54—the products 
of cottonseed have moved into govern- 
ment stocks while soybeans have moved 
into consumption. But neither of these 
oilseeds and none of their products 
would move into the hands of CCC un- 
less they were in surplus. Yet we are 
told that the particular crop that sup- 
plies the lion’s share of these products 
—soybeans—is not even “abundant.” 

This season the “paradox” promises to 
be compounded. The production of soy- 
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beans has been sharply expanded while 
that of cottonseed has been as sharply 
contracted. Measured by acreage plant- 
ed, soybean supply will be up by a fifth 
while cottonseed supply will be down by 
a fifth. Yet CCC is again expected to 
purchase 1954-crop cottonseed products. 
In fact, if 1954-crop soybean production 
is substantially above the August gov- 
ernment estimate, CCC will certainly 
have to purchase correspondingly larger 
quantities of 1954-crop cottonseed prod- 
ucts, 

Why is this? Is it because the market 
will need less of the edible oil and pro- 
teins derived from soybeans and cotton- 
seed? Or may it be the result of the 
added supply of oil and meal contained 
in your larger output of beans? In the 
final analysis of the market you are not 
producing soybeans but soybean oil and 
soybean meal, just as our industry is 
producing not cottonseed but cottonseed 
oil, cottonseed meal, linters and hulls. 
Can you seriously contend, as the Wash- 
ington Soy Letter does, that soybeans 
have “cost the taxpayer nothing’? If 
there were fewer soybeans, would Com- 
modity Credit be laying out taxpayers’ 
money to buy vegetable oil and meal, 
which you produce in far greater quan- 
tities than do the growers of cotton? 


e An Alarming Situation — Now we 
come to the situation that is worrying 
and, indeed, alarming us. 

As Mr. Houghtlin has said, there has 
never been a_ sufficient carryover 
of soybeans, but we certainly have had 
some huge carryovers of cottonseed 
products that are competitive with soy- 
bean products. In the 1952-53 season, 
when both cottonseed and soybeans were 
supported at 90 percent of parity, CCC 
received approximately 50 percent of the 
entire production of cottonseed products 
but ended the season with a negligible 
quantity of soybeans. In the 1953-54 
season, when CCC continued support of 
soybeans at 90 percent of parity but re- 
duced cottonseed support to 75 percent 
of parity, CCC received approximately 
20 percent of the entire season’s pro- 
duction of cottonseed oil and lesser per- 
centages of meal and linters. As you 
will have noted, the proportion of cot- 
tonseed products received by CCC fell 
from 50 percent to 20 percent when the 
cottonseed support was reduced from 90 
to 75 percent of parity, but don’t jump 
to conclusions; I’ll come back to that in 
just a moment. Meantime, I need to add 
that no soybeans remained in CCC’s 
hands at the end of the season, and for 
practically the entire 1953-54 season 
soybeans have brought prices well over 
90 percent of parity. 

Now, let’s look at the 1953-54 exper- 
ience a little more closely. 

The first point to be made is that the 
over-all surplus was smaller in 1953-54 
than it had been in 1952-53, primarily 
because of your own smaller produc- 
tion of soybeans due to adverse growing 
conditions. It was this reduction in the 
size of the surplus, and not the lowering 
of the cottonseed support from 90 to 75 
percent of parity, that accounted for the 
reduced proportion of the cottonseed 
crop taken up by CCC. In 1952-53 the 
surplus was equal in size to about half 
the cottonseed crop; in 1953-54 the sur- 
plus, primarily because you produced 
fewer soybeans, was equal only to about 
a fifth of the cottonseed crop. In both 
years the surplus, whether large or 
small and whatever its origin, was tak- 
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Engineered and placed in operation by Lukenweld... 


NEW FILTRATION-EXTRACTION: PLANT 
BOOSTS OPERATING PROFIT $750 A DAY 


In 30 days of continuous specification performance of 
its new Lukenweld filtration-extraction plant at Green- 
wood, Mississippi, Mississippi Cottonseed Products 
Company reports an increase in operating profit of more 
than $750 a day over previous hydraulic pressing. In 
the first 13,300 tons of Delta seed processed since plant 
start-up, profit increases are reported to have averaged 
over $500 a day. The plant is based on pilot plant 
studies of the Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Improved oil and meal quality — Commercial accept- 
ance of the Lukenweld plant by Mississippi Cottonseed 
Products Company is for the processing of both cotton- 
seed and soybeans. The plant is the first to solvent- 
extract directly with qualities in both oil and meal which 
¢re superior to hydraulic products. As shown in the certi- 
ficd analyses at right, gossypol is reduced and there is 
less residual oil in the meal. 


fir ple and economical to operate—One operator and 
a helper per shift operate the plant. Seed preparation 
cquipment is the same as that used in hydraulic mills, 
operation of which is familiar to supervisory personnel. 


Within the budget of the smaller processor—For 
the first time, solvent extraction is brought within the 
neans of oil mill operators crushing less than 25,000 
tons a year. 

The experience and design skills which produced this 
first successful direct filtration-extraction plant are avail- 
atle to you. If you are interested in increasing your 
profit and strengthening your competitive position, we 
welcome the opportunity of discussing the advantages 
cf Lukenweld solvent extraction with you. For informa- 
ticn, contact Process Engineering Department, Luken- 
weld Division, 686 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 
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CERTIFIED 
OPERATING ANALYSIS 


First 13,353 tons of Delta Cottonseed 
1/1/54 to 5/15/54 


AVERAGE MAXIMUM | MINIMUM 
Moisture % 10.8 | 7.4 
Free Fatty Acid BY... . : 2.9 0.4 
Oil Content % | 18. 19.7 17.7 
Oil Content #/T 


COTTONSEED MEAL 
Moisture % 
Residual Oil % 


Gossypol % 
Protein Sol. % 
*Average since 5/4/54 


COTTONSEED OjL 
Free Fatty Acid % 
Refining Loss % 
Red Color 

Bleach Color 
Gossypol % 


31 TANK CARS SHIPPED 
Free Fatty Acid %. . 
Refining Loss % 

Red Color 

Bleach Color 


Closed Cup Flash +300” 
Moisture & Volatile 0.14 


UTILITIES FOR PREPARATION & EXTRACTION 
Steam—4400 #/hr 700 #/T 3° 
Water—244 gpm. 2300 gal/T 71° F. 
Electricity—136 Kw —-21.6 Kw/T 
Solvent Loss—0.62% 1.45 gal/T 


-LUKENWELD 


DIVISION OF LUKENS STEEL COMPANY 
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Bales 


of extra 
dollars 
for you! 


This season, include Aramite, today’s safest strongest mite- 
killer, in your insect control program and count on a bigger, 
better cotton crop. Your profits will be greater and your reappli- 
cation costs fewer because Aramite keeps its mighty mite- 


destroying powers longer on your cotton plants. 


Field-proven Aramite gives excellent knockout of the deadly 
Red Spider Mite as well as outstanding control of every mite 
type that preys on cotton. It is easy to apply, mixes well with 
sulphur and is not dangerous to humans, animals, bees, mite- 


killing insects, adjacent crops. 


Order Aramite or formulations containing Aramite from 
your local supplier today and watch your profits grow. 








al, 


Je). Naugatuck Chemical 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
ELM STREET, NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 
producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth 
retardants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap. 








T. W. Lee, Landowner and 
industrialist, Is Dead 


T. W. Lee, Gladewater, Texas, who 
had ginning, farming, compressing, pub- 
lishing and other interests in East Tex- 
as and the Lower Rio Grande Valley, 
died at Gladewater on Sept. 2. 

His holdings included 60,000 acres in 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley, land in 
the East Texas oil field, the Gladewater 
Daily Mirror and Radio Station KSIJ 
in Gladewater, in addition to a compress, 
canning plants, dehydration plants, gins 
and other interests in the Lower Valley. 

Survivors include his wife; mother, 
Mrs. Ida Lee, Longview; and two broth- 
ers, Claude Lee, Gladewater, and Jesse 
Lee, Longview. 


Mildred Lake Strain 
Married at Tupelo 


Mildred Lake Strain and Robert Ar- 
rington Rhett were married Sept. 1 at 
the First Methodist Church in Tupelo, 
Miss. The bride is the daughter of the 
late J. R. Strain and Mrs. Strain and 
has many friends in the oil mill indus- 
try. The groom is the son of Charles 
Ellis Rhett and the late Mrs. Rhett of 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


Cargill Leases Elevator 


Cargill, Ine., Minneapolis, has an- 
nounced that it will lease and operate 
a 2.5 million bushel terminal grain ele- 
vator to be built at the new public port 
facilities at Baton Rouge, La. The grain 
elevator will cost about $3.1 million, 
and will be leased by Cargill for 20 
years. 


New Amsco Sales Manager 


KARL F. GILOTH, above, has been ap- 
pointed assistant Midwest sales manager 
of American Mineral Spirits Co. accord- 
ing to an announcement by Max A. Wil- 
liams, Chicago, vice-president. Giloth 
will be assistant Midwest sales manager 
for Amsco’s petroleum solvents, technical 
naphthas and waxes. The Midwest terri- 
tory extends from Western Pennsylvania 
to the Rocky Mountains, and Giloth will 
maintain headquarters in Amsco’s Chi- 
cago office. 
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TWO EXCELLENT GRADES: 


INDIA STAR and SOUTHERN STAR 








2 |b. 
Jute Bagging 
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Ba enable our customers to receive 
prompt shipment, we have stocks of Southern 


Coutact Star Bagging at Augusta as usual and India 


2 pe Miki Star Bagging at Galveston, Houston and Gulf- 


FOR FAST 
EFFICIENT port. 


Seruice You Can Rely on the 
Quality of Both Grades! 


SELLING AGENTS 


BOLTON BAGGING CO. SAM A. SANDERS 
1222 Exchange Building 724 Boyle Building S 
MEMPHIS, TENN. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. i 1" | e I 5 7 Je il 5 


ROBERT BURGHER MASON JACKSON CO. 
4107 Turtle Creek Blvd. 525 Spring St. A U a oS TPA, Gt Chas 
DALLAS, TEXAS SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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Now Is the Time 
To Invest Again 


Dimes for Counci 


Dollars 


GAINS since 1938 are proof that industry’s 
quality improvement and promotional programs 
are sound business proposition. 


HIS MONTH, as the ginning season 

rolls into high gear, the National 
Cotton Council is concentrating on ob- 
taining full financial participation of the 
industry in its program to increase con- 
sumption of cotton, cottonseed and their 
products. 

When the cotton farmer is asked by 
the ginner to contribute 10 cents a bale 
to the Council, he wants to know what 
he will get for his dime—and that’s a 
fair question. 

When we examine any business prop- 
osition, we have to keep one question 
always in mind: Will it pay? If we 
don’t do that, we won’t be in business 
very long. 

As we consider the Cotton Council, 
the key question should be essentially 
the same: Does it pay? Has it rewarded 
us well for our investment of time and 
money over the past decade and a half? 
Does it promise to do so in the future? 

The National Cotton Council was or- 
ganized in 1938 to defend and expand 
the markets for cotton and cottonseed. 
At that time domestic consumption was 
around six million bales annually, and 
there was widespread fear that rayon 
would take part in that market—or all 
of it—away from us. 

Since the crop year ending on Aug. 1, 
1938, our domestic consumption has nev- 
er again dipped as low as six million 
bales. Skipping the high consumption 
of the World War II years, we find that 
for the last seven crop years the do- 
mestic consumption of cotton has aver- 
aged better than nine million bales. This 
is a good three million bales higher than 
the average of any previous decade in 
our nation’s history. 

Had we not gained three million bales 
a year, our total cotton and cottonseed 
industry would be operating on an an- 
nual volume of business corresponding 
to some three million bales less than it 
actually has been. 

Three million bales of lint and the 
corresponding seed have had an aver- 
age value to the farmer of some $600 
million a year throughout the seven 
years. As an added margin of income 
spread throughout the Cotton Belt, this 
money has been tremendously important 
to the welfare of us all. 

Why did we gain this market for 
three million bales a year? 
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By A. L. DURAND 


Certainly it was not on account of 
price; our price advantage over rayon 
has disappeared. It was not due to scar- 
city of competing fibers; their over-all 
production has been expanded and new 
ones are coming on the market in never- 
ending variety. 

Did cotton make its gains because of 
the rising population and the increased 
per capita use of fibers? People who 
reason this way forget that cotton has 
had to fight for every single market 
that it holds. We have had substantial 
losses in tire cord, in bags, and in some 
other industrial uses. We have had se- 
rious losses in our exports of cotton 
textiles. While all our markets are sub- 
ject to experiences like this, it is wrong 
to imply that our gains have been 
achieved simply by riding upward on 
an expanding economy. This has helped, 
but in every use where we have gained, 
we must be thankful first for cotton’s 
competitive strength. 

The primary reason for our gain of 
three million bales a year is that cotton 
has been fighting a successful battle 
against its competition in the clothing 
and household markets, where 76 per- 
cent of its lint is consumed today. Cot- 
ton not only has held its full share of 
these markets, but it has claimed a 
larger share of the total by pushing 
back its competitors. 

How has cotton gained this compet- 
itive power? 

It has been accomplished in two ways. 

First—through quality improvement. 
The cotton that comes from our fields 
has been made over since the 1930’s. It 
is stronger, more uniform, better ginned 
and more dependable. Vast improve- 
ments have been achieved in spinning, 
weaving and finishing. 

Second—we have found our new 
strength in promotion. The story of cot- 
ton’s better quality has been driven 
home to the consumer. Because of ‘this, 
we have a style trend in favor of cotton, 
starting right up at the top of the fash- 
ion picture and reaching down through 
the whole mass market. . 

Thus, in this significant fact—a three- 
million-bale gain in markets for cotton 
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A. L. DURAND, Hobart, Okla., presi- 
dent of the Council, proves in this 
article that members of the industry 
are getting big returns from the money 
they are investing in Council activities. 


throuzh quality improvement and pro- 
motion—we have the answer to the 
question: Does the Council’s program 
pay? 

Since its founding, the Council has 
recognized synthetics as cotton’s main 
competitor and has been working con- 
stantly to meet this challenge through 
expanded research and promotion. And 
research and promotion have worked a 
revolution in the market position of cot- 
ton—a revolution that has saved our 
industry, for the time being at least. 

With this record in the past, we now 
look ahead to the future. From the 
standpoint of the competitive challenge 
that faces us, the threat is a serious one; 
vast sums are being expended to capture 
the markets cotton now holds. 

The cotton industry, however, can 
view with deep satisfaction its accom- 
plishments in meeting such competition 
head-on in the last few years and turn- 
ing it back. This was achieved through 
unity and the unselfish support of all 
who had the welfare of cotton ai heart. 

The success of the Council’s programs 
in the future—in the face of ever-in- 
creasing pressure for fiber markets— 
demands an even more steadfast dedica- 
tion to its objectives. This means whole- 
hearted support of its financial pro- 
gram. As a business proposition for cot- 
ton, this industrywide program has prov- 
en to be a paying one—one we can’t af- 
ford to let lag. 


Retired Big Spring Ginner 
Dies at Lamesa, Texas 


Andrew Jackson Franklin, 66, retired 

ginner and farmer died Sept. 4 at La- 
mesa, .Texas. He had moved there about 
10 years ago from Big Spring. Funeral 
services were held Sept. 5 and burial 
was at Levelland. 
« Survivors include his wife; four sons, 
Virgil of Odessa, Claude of Levelland, 
and Joe and Clyde of Big Spring; two 
daughters, Mrs. Barney Shrum and Mrs. 
Ruby Olds, both of Lamesa; a sister, 
Mrs. Rosie Manning of Burnet; three 
brothers, Harley of Pearl, Henry of 
Yuma, Ariz., and Ben of Roswell, N.M.; 
and five grandchildren. 
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A cotton warehouseman can display this emblem only 
after approval by a regional board including his com- 
petitors. It represents membership in a national organiza- 
tion devoted to constant search for improvements in the 
methods and equipment, the service and standards of the 


storage and compression of cotton. 


This emblem signifies the warehouseman’s pride in 
being one of the more responsible members of a respon- 
sible industry. It identifies him as a purveyor of authentic 
samples, accurate weights and honest, efficient, depend- 
able service, at reasonable charges. When in need of 
cotton warehouse and compress services, look for the 


Symbol Of Integrity. 


~ NATIONAL 
COTTON COMPRESS & COTTON WAREHOUSE ASSOCIATION 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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OFFICERS re-elected by the American Soybean Association annual convention 
in Memphis are, 1. to r. above, Albert Dimond, Lovington, IIl., vice-president; 
George M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa, secretary-treasurer; and Jake Hartz, Jr., 


Stuttgart, Ark., president. 


In Memphis, Aug. 30-Sept. 2 





Soybean Meetings 
Well Attended 


ae FIVE HUNDRED members 
and guests hear varied topics 
discussed at meetings of Nation- 
al Processors’ and American Soy- 
bean Associations. 


The interdependence of the soybean 
and cottonseed industries and the latest 
developments in soybean production, 
processing, marketing and research were 
analyzed by speakers at the annual 
meetings of the National Soybean Proc- 
essors’ Association and American Soy- 
bean Association in Memphis, Aug. 30- 
Sept. 2. 

Approximately 400 men and 100 wom- 
en registered for the meetings, held at 
the Peabody Hotel. The final day’s pro- 
gram was devoted to a field trip to 
the Clarkedale, Ark., Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Wm. Rhea Blake, Memphis, executive 
vice-president, National Cotton Council 
of America, discussed the necessity for 
friendship and cooperation between the 
soybean and cottonseed industries in one 
of the major addresses. Because of its 
importance to both industries, the full 
text of his address is published else- 
where in this issue of The Press. 


e Officers Elected — National Soybean 
Processors’ Association re-elected the 
following officers for 1954-55: R. G. 
Houghtlin, Evanston, IIll., president; 
R. G. Golseth, Danville, Ill., secretary; 
H. A. Abbott, Chicago, treasurer; and 
W. E. Huge, Fort Wayne, Ind., vice- 
president. 

Officers of the American Soybean As- 
sociation also were re-elected. They are 
Jake Hartz, Jr., Stuttgart, Ark., presi- 
dent; Albert Dimond, Lovington, IIl., vice- 
president; and George M. Strayer, Hud- 
son, Iowa, secretary-treasurer, 
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A newly-elected director was Harold 
Lumsden, Essex, Mo., succeeding Ed- 
ward Tillman, Wardell, Mo. He will 
serve for a one-year term. 

Re-elected to two-year terms were: 
David G. Wing, Mechanicsburg, Ohio; 
H. H. Huddleston, Lamont, Miss.; Le- 
Roy Pike, Pontiac, Ill.; Geo. M. Strayer; 
and Acom, Wardell, Mo. John 
Sawyer, London, Ohio, was re-elected to 
a one-year term. 

J. W. Calland, managing director of 
the National Soybean Crop Improvement 
Council, Decatur, Ind., was named an 
honorary life member of the Association 
at the annual banquet the evening of 
Sept. 1. 


e Processors’ Meeting — Fred C. Lovitt, 
representing the Memphis Board of 
Trade, welcomed the opening session of 
the processors’ convention on the morn- 
ing of Aug. 30. This business session 
was devoted to reports of regional and 


other committees and the report of 
J. W. Calland, managing director, Na- 
tional Soybean Crop Improvement Coun- 
cil. The advisory board of the Council 
met concurrently with the processors’ 
meeting, and its members were guests 
at the noon luncheon, social session and 
dinner that evening. 

During the afternoon the processors 
heard the annual reports of officers and 
transacted other business. 

Directors of the organization held a 
breakfast meeting on the morning of 
Aug. 31, and a large part of the mem- 
bership remained for the sessions of the 
American Soybean Association. 


eAmerican Association — Varied prob- 
lems of the industry were reviewed by 
leading authorities speaking at the ses- 
sions of the American Soybean Associa- 
tion, which met in the Midsouth for the 
second time since 1948 in recognition of 
the growing importance of that region 
in soybean production. 

Soybeans are the Midsouth’s second 
most important cash crop, exceeded only 
by cotton, President Hartz pointed out; 
and Memphis is a leading market for 
soybean oil and meal. The Midsouth this 
year increased its soybean acreage 17 
percent. 

World supplies of fats and oils are 
plentiful, but if world distribution prob- 
lems can be solved, or even improved 
somewhat, stocks do not appear to be ex- 
cessive, Paul E. Quintus, Washington, 
director, fats and oils division, Foreign 
Agricultural Service, USDA, told the 
convention. 

“If we were to have just one year of 

widespread crop failures in important 
exporting countries such as the U.S. or 
West Africa, or in such heavily popu- 
lated countries as India, world supplies 
would tighten up in a hurry,” Quintus 
commented. 
e Export Problems — W. B. Fox, C. B. 
Fox & Co., New Orleans, reviewed prob- 
lems in exporting soybeans to world 
markets. 

He discussed the difficulties faced by 
exporters when buyers abroad find ex- 
cessive amounts of weed seeds and other 


(Continued on Page 44) 


OFFICERS NAMED by the National Soybean Processors’ Association at the an- 
nual convention in Memphis are shown here. Left to right are H. A. Abbott, treas- 
urer, Chicago; R. G. Golseth, secretary, Danville, Ill.; R. G. Houghtlin, president, 
Evanston, Ill.; and W. E. Huge, vice-president, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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a you want it! 


ELECTRIC MOTORS... sized for 
the load, permit equipment installation 
where you want it. 





No need for cotton gin operators to worry about 
where to install new equipment. You can add 
from 1 to 500 h.p. to suit your requirements. 
Suspend the proper size motors from the ceiling, 
mount them on the wall, floor, or on the machine 

. have the power you need where you want it. 
It’s clean, it’s dependable, it’s always ready... 


whether you have one bale to gin or a season’s run. 


Texas Power & Light Com- 
pany engineers will be glad 
to discuss with you any 
power problem concerning 
your business in the terri- 
tory this Company serves... 
advising you regarding the 
efficient, economical use of 
Electric Power in the cotton 
ginning industry. 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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e Another Acreage Slash—A sharp cut- 
back in cotton acreage is still in the 
cards for next year, barring action by 
Congress early next year to boost al- 
lotments substantially. USDA, at press 
time, still figured to proclaim quotas 
and a maximum national allotment for 
1955 of some 17% million acres on or 
before Oct. 15. 

It was expected that this year’s final 
crop—due to scorching heat and drouth 

might be considerably less than the 
earlier estimates indicated. Some ob- 
servers looked for September condi- 
tions to drop the crop estimate by as 
much as one million bales. Even this, 
however, would not affect the level of 
next year’s national allotment, said 
USDA insiders. 

“To get cotton out of a quota position,” 
commented one official, “would take a 
complete bust in this year’s crop—down 
to 8 million bales or less.” 

If USDA proclaims an allotment of 
17% million acres for next year, grow- 
ers will be cut back some 15 percent be- 
low this year’s plantings, on the aver- 
age, economists estimate. Best bet is that 
the reduction will hurt, but probably 
not that much. Many lawmakers from 
cotton areas think that Congress will in- 
sist on at least a modest increase in 
acreage. 

USDA itself is planning some relief 
for individual farmers. Acreage restric- 
tions are to be eased somewhat, accord- 
ing to Benson & Co., for farmers who 
suffered severe crop damage either this 
year or in 1953. The latter year is in- 


cluded because it is a “base’’ year to be 
used in figuring many farm allotments 
for next year. Growers whose crops 
were hard hit in 1953, through no fault 
of their own, may get allotment adjust- 
ments at their county Agricultural Sta- 
bilization Committee (PMA) offices. 


e Prices Going Up—The cotton price 
picture is brightening, according to both 
official and unofficial reports. Cotton 
and cottonseed led the way in a gener- 
al price increase for farmers of about 
1% percent in the last month of offi- 
cial record. (The gain followed two 
months of declining prices, however, and 
is therefore not being interpreted as any- 
thing resembling a bonanza for farm- 
ers.) 

Cotton exports have been holding up 
well. Shipments abroad are still expected 
to rise above last season’s 3.8 million 
bales, mainly due to smaller foreign 
stocks. 


e Are Soybeans Surplus? — Are soy- 
beans to be placed on a special list of 
“surplus” commodities to receive favor- 
ed treatment for export? 

That question was before Agriculture 
Secretary Benson as we went to press. 
Bringing the issue to a head is the new 
Agricultural Trade and Development 
Act which permits the Administration 
to ship surplus commodities abroad in re- 
turn for foreign currency; to barter 
surpluses for strategic materials; and, 
in some cases, to give them away. 

If soybeans were classified as surplus, 





ORDER NOW... 


service call us. 


500 South Haskell 
DALLAS (23), TEXAS 





... your COTTON BELT GIN SAWS 
and service. Our service trucks are now 
working the belt, installing saws, filing, 
and doing rib work. For fast, efficient 


COTTON BELT GIN SERVICE, Inc. 


"Largest exclusive manufacturer of gin saws in America 


TAylor 0389 
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said Department insiders, exports prob- 
ably would be increased substantially. 
Already, soybean sales abroad are run- 
ning at record high levels. September 
trade forecast, however, was also for 
record production this year of perhaps 
a 325-million-bushel crop—some 25 mil- 
lion bushels above previous highs. 

Consensus in Washington is that the 
Secretary will not place soybeans on 
the favored list this season, despite 
climbing production, unless things turn 
sour for domestic producers. 


e Doubtful Politicians—Political prog- 
nosticators along the Potomac are puz- 
zled, privately. Publicly, the czars of 
both parties “know” they will win, but 
some of their more candid statements 
in the back room reflect a high degree 
of doubt about the outcome of the elec- 
tions next Nov. 2. 

Big question is: How much influence 
will Eisenhower’s name have in a race 
which he is not running? That the Pres- 
ident’s name is magic is not doubted 
by any of the professional politicians. 
Some Democrats are campaigning on 
claims that they have done more for the 
Eisenhower program than their GOP 
opponents. What all hands wonder about 
is the degree to which Eisenhower’s ap- 
peal is transferable to other Republi- 
cans. 

Recent polls show the President’s pop- 
ularity running as high as ever. One of 
the Democrats’ favorite arguments — 
that business recession or worse lies 
just around the corner—looks as though 
it may turn out to be a bust. 

On the other hand, recent polls show 
that Republicans (as a party) have lost 
ground lately. Another question that is 
giving some GOP candidates great con- 
cern is the reaction of farmers to the 
new Agricultural Act of 1954. Republi- 
cans from city districts figure that flex- 
ible supports will do them more good 
than harm with their constituents. Those 
from farm areas wish they could be just 
as confident. 

Upshot is that bets on the outcome 
are being hedged more and more in the 
capital city. Party partisans, as one 
veteran newsman put it, are not “put- 
ting their money where their mouths 
are.” 


© No One Wants U.S. 


Surplus Butter 


U.S. SURPLUS butter is about as pop- 
ular as the common cold in many parts 
of the world, and USDA officials faced 
with the problem of disposing of Shmoo- 
like inventories are finding that it’s 
even hard to give it away. 

Several foreign countries now have 
surpluses of their own, and they look 
askance on mounting piles of U.S. but- 
ter. Some nations which normally im- 
port butter are finding supplies closer 
to home than the U.S.—Western Ger- 
many, for example, is buying in Den- 
mark and Holland. 

And in Cuba, where consumers form- 
erly depended on imports, producers are 
now supplying domestic needs and pil- 
ing up exportable surpluses as well. 

Recent figures show that USDA has 
given away 124 million pounds of butter 
to school lunchrooms and other non- 
profit organizations and 60 million 
pounds to foreign relief. It has also sold 
at cut rate prices 30 million pounds to 
the armed forces. And another 10 mil- 
lion pounds have been disposed of at 
market prices in the U.S. 
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BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE 


(technical) 


it’s later than you think! 


It’s dry today. But what about tomorrow? If 
sudden rain should bring sudden infestation . . . and 
sudden, mounting demand for “3-5-40” dust, are you 


prepared to meet it? 


“3-5-40” compounded of 3% gamma BHC, 5% 
DDT and 40% finely ground sulfur is the largest selling 
cotton insecticide in use today. Its action is fast, 
thorough, economical. “3-5-40” kills all major cotton 
pests. Controls the boll weevil, bollworm and pink 
bollworm, the cotton leafworm, aphid and flea hopper. 


the tarnished and rapid plant bug, Southern green 
stink bug, red spider mite, the grasshopper, thrip, 


garden cutworm and Fall army worm. 


Today, tomorrow, next week you may be needing 
“3-5-40”. When you do, Ethyl can ship BHC to you fast. 
Our new plant at Baton Rouge, Louisiana is only hours 
away by rail or motor freight. But why wait for demand 
you know is coming? Call, write or wire Ethyl and 


order your BHC today. It’s later than you think. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
for indlublry & aguioullina. 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


ATLANTA, BATON ROUGE, CHICAGO, DALLAS, DAYTON, DENVER, DETROIT, HOUSTON, 
KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, NEW ORLEANS, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, SALT LAKE CITY, 
SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, TULSA, MEXICO CITY AND (ETHYL ANTIKNOCK, LTD.) TORONTO. 
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© New Use for Butter 


ONE MILLION POUNDS of butter may 
not seem like very much, what with all 
of the stocks of various fats and oils 
that the government holds. However, 
it’s encouraging to note that this much 
butter now has gone out of the ware- 
houses into a market that was entirely 
experimental last February. This use 
is as a cocoa butter extender. 

As reported in The Press at the time, 


USDA last February invited bids from 
firms interested in experimenting with 
butter as an extender or replacement 
for cocoa butter, widely used in the 
candy and confectionery business. Cocoa 
butter is scarce and is expected to be 
scarce for several years in the future, 
USDA pointed out. Sales of butter have 
continued regularly from the govern- 
ment’s stocks to chocolate manufactur- 
ers, and the volume sold has reached 
almost one million pounds. 





Install 
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~ feed mill equipment 
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With grain becoming increasingly more 
important in the agricultural economy of 





SCREW ELEVATOR 
Custom made to 
handle your par- 
ticular conveying 
problem. 


the South, forward-looking cotton ginners 
have already adapted their operations 
to include Kelly Duplex grain handling 
and processing equipment. They've 
found that this equipment, designed and 
built for top efficiency, low maintenance 
and long life, is able to give them steady, 
year ‘round business and employment 
... greatly increased volume... 

and, above all, a GOOD profit. 

It can do the same for you! 


VERTICAL FEED MIXER 
Available in 6 sizes 
VY, to 5 ton capacity— 

to meet any need. 


MODEL “M” HAMMERMILL 


with direct connected motor 





The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Company () Vertical Feed Mixer 


Dept. CG, Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I'm interested in planning a feed mill program. 
Without obligation, please send me full details on the 


machines checked. 


NAME 


[_] Model ‘*M'’ Hammermill 
[-] Model ‘‘S'’ Hammermill 
(_] Electric Truck Hoist 


[_] Vertical Screw Elevator 
[| Molasses Mixer 

[_] Cob Crusher [_] Corn Scalper 

[_] Corn Cutter and Grader —[_] Chain Drag 

[] Corn Sheller with Blowers [_] Attrition Mill Blower 
{_] Regular Corn Sheller {_] Corn Crusher-Regulator 





FIRM. 


[_] Pitless Corn Sheller [_] Grain Feeder 





ADDRESS. 


{_] Magnetic Separator (_] Grain Blower 
[_] Forced Air Carloader [_] Complete Line Catalog 
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© Cotton Questionnaire 


COTTON GROWERS in California have 
been sent questionnaires that will be 
used by the California Extension Ser- 
vice in analyzing the dollars and cents 
effects of reduced cotton acreage and 
shifting the acres to other uses. Exten- 
sion leaders have urged the 14,000 pro- 
ducers who received the questionnaires 
to return the information requested, as 
it will be very helpful in determining 
future farming trends and programs. 
Individual information will be kept con- 
fidential. 


© Fumigate Machinery 


A REMINDER that mechanical cotton 
pickers and used gin machinery must be 
cleaned and fumigated before enterinz 
Arkansas from pink bollworm infested 
areas has been issued by the Arkansas 
State Plant Board. Such equipment, the 
Board points out, must be sealed with 
a federal seal and bear a federal fum- 
igation certificate. An uncleaned and 
unfumigated mechanical picker, contain- 
ing more than a bushel of cotton trash, 
was intercepted recently on an Arkan 
sas highway and sent to Shreveport for 
fumigation. 


© Chickasha Seed House 


DIRECTORS of Oklahoma’s Cotton Re- 
search Foundation have approved plans 
to construct a seed processing and stor- 
age house at the Cotton Research Sta- 
tion at Chickasha. Temporary frame 
buildings that have been in use at the 
Station have served their purpose, J. D. 
Fleming. secretary of the ginners’ an1 
crushers’ associations in Oklahoma. 
points out; and more suitable storage 
and processing facilities are essential. 

The Station will be one of the major 
centers for new USDA research on 
breeding varieties more resistant to cold 
weather and seedling diseases: and a 
full time plant physiologist and an as- 
sistant plant breeder will be added to 
the Station staff. 


© Textile Upturn Seen 


AN UPTURN in the cotton textile cycle 
and better means of coping in the fu- 
ture with the “boom and bust” pattern 
have been forecast by J. Craig Smith, 
Sylacauga, Ala., president of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute. 

The president and treasurer of Avon- 
dale Mills said that the cotton textile 
industry has “withstood the shock of 
retrenchment” and that signs point to 
an improvement in the near future. 

Advances all along the line, from 
seed breeding to the finishing of fabrics, 
are moving cotton closer to the goal of 
an “all purpose” fiber, Smith comment- 
ed; and cotton’s ever-widening versatility 
and range of end-uses make possible a 
more flexible adjustment to changes in 
the market place. 


© Few Peanuts for Crushing 


PEANUT SUPPLIES for the 1954-55 
season will be about equal to food and 
farm uses, and crushing is likely to be 
limited to peanuts which do not meet 
the standards for other uses, according 
to USDA. The Department expects only 
about 55 million pounds of the 1954 
crop of 1.2 billion pounds to be availa- 
ble for crushing and export. 
Approximately 290 million pounds of 
peanuts were crushed in 1953-54, com- 
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pared with 198 million in 1952-53 and 
415 million in 1951-52. Largest crush- 
ings for oil and meal in a recent season 
were 642 million pounds in 1950-51, 
while the 1937-41 average was 320 mil- 
lion pounds. 

Stocks of peanuts at the beginning 
of the current crop year were the small- 
est since 1950. 


© Protein Is Preferred 


DROUTH AREAS report that sales of 
grain and hay under the government’s 
relief program have been smaller than 
many observers had expected, and con- 
siderably below the volume of feed that 
moved in a comparable period during 
the previcus drouth program. Livestock 
producers are quoted as saying that they 
would prefer to obtain protein concen- 
trates for feeding on drouth ranges, as 
they did when cottonseed cake and pel- 
lets were sold at reduced prices last 
season. 


© Friend of Cotton Dies 


THE DEATH of Senator Burnet May- 
bank of South Carolina deprived the cot- 
ton industry of a real friend, Burris C. 
Jackson, Hillsboro, chairman of the 
Statewide Cotton Committee of Texas 
and a leader in legislative activities in 
behalf of cotton, points out. 

“Senator Maybank understood cotton 
problems and never hesitated to exert his 
efforts to be helpful,” Jackson said. “He 
will be greatly missed in the important 
battles ahead.” 


© We Itch the Other Way 


MRS. JOHN SCHRANK of Omaha is 
troubled with a disease quite different 
from the afflictions of most folks. She’s 
allergic to money. She itches whenever 
she touches the stuff. Doctors say that 
it’s caused by something in the ink used 
in printing the bills. It makes our palms 
itch to think that Mrs. Schrank might 


Mill Leader Back on Job 


B. B. HULSEY is back on the job with 
Swift & Co. Oil Mills in Dallas after 
spending several months recuperating 
from a heart attack. The former presi- 
dent of Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ As- 
sociation has many friends in the crush- 


ing and ginning industries who are 
pleased that he is able to return to the 
work where he has always served so well. 
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want to pass on some of that old, messy 
money our way. 


© Two-Flavored Honey 


BEES are making two-flavored honey 
in the same comb, a South African bee 
keeper claims. George Richie, Johannes- 
burg, says the method is a secret, but 
claims that the bees do the mixing. He 
hopes to get them to make four differ- 
ent flavors in a single comb. 


© Use for Mesquite 

A USE for mesquite has been developed 
in Arizona. Two firms there are now 
making barbecue charcoal from the pest. 
According to the Rocky Mountain For- 
est and Range Experiment Station, this 
has been a profitable enterprise, but ad- 
ditional mechanization would cut pro- 
duction costs. Charcoal costs at pres- 


BOARDMAN 


ent are considerably above costs in oth- 
er sections of the country, but the Ari- 
zona product has a premium value in 
the Southwest winter resort area. 


© Says East To Be Hurt 


COTTON FARMERS in all states east 
of New Mexico will be plagued not only 
with the problem of what to do with 
diverted acres, but with acreage cuts 
next year that may range up to 20 per- 
cent. That’s the prediction of Gerald 
L. Dearing, Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal, in a recent column on cotton. 

Dearing expects the 1955 reduction 
to be about 18 percent from 1954 acre- 
age, and says, “Because of the manner 
of determining acreage, the cut in the 
Far West will be practically nothing 
and the whole burden will fall on the 
territory east of New Mexico.” 


Products will 


Boardman’s SUPERBLAST Fans really 
handle the load economically . . . and 


here’s why! 


Long-Lasting . . . with thick, sturdy stecl 
or cast-iron scroll and big, heavy-duty 


shaft and SKF bearings. 


Easy to Repair . . . with sectional scroll 


and replaceable blast-wheel blades. 


Light on Power... 
ning, well-balanced blast-wheel that 


runs easier than many lighter fans. 


Versatile . . . with housing easily adjust- 


able to 8 different positions; changes 


jobs without cost of new fan. 


with smooth-run- 


Boardman conveyor 


boxes are built with economy in 


mind, too. They are constructed with pre- 


cision know-how, of first-quality steel sheet. Whether 


you run stripper cotton, green bolls, cottonseed, soy beans, 


pellets or 


cake — you'll 


get maximum durability from 


BOARDMAN Conveyor Boxes! 
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LET US SOLVE 
YOUR INSTALLATION 
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e 1955 Cotton Maid 
Contest Opened 


SEPT. 2 was the official opening date 
for the 1955 Maid of Cotton Contest in 
which some 20 of the South’s most 
charming young girls will compete for 
the honor of representing the cotton in- 
dustry on a_ six-month’s international 
tour. 

Barbara Johnston, Iuka, Miss., has 
been appointed tour manager for the 
1955 Maid; and Jean Anderson, Collier- 
ville, Tenn., has been named tour sec- 
retary. Miss Johnston served last year as 
tour secretary, and Miss Anderson has 
been associate editor of the Collierville 
Herald. 

Sponsors of the contest and tour are 
the National Cotton Council, Memphis 
Cotton Carnival and cotton exchanges 
of Memphis, New Orleans and New 
York. Entry forms and complete infor- 
mation about the contest are available 
from the National Cotton Council, P. O. 
Box 18, Memphis. Midnight, Dec. 1, is 
the deadline for contestants to submit 
their entries. 

Georgia has selected its 1955 Maid, 
Patricia Hett of Columbus, as reported 
in The Press on Aug. 28. In addition to 
entering the national competition, she 
will tour all Georgia counties. 

Mrs. Ben Kiser was chairman of the 
contest which was sponsored by the 
Georgia unit of the Cotton Council, Au- 
gusta Cotton Exchange, City of Augus- 
ta, Augusta Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Augusta Merchants Association. 
George Rue of the Buckeye Cotton Oil 
Co. in Augusta served as vice-chairman, 
in charge of state promotion. Others on 
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PATRICIA HETT of Columbus will be Georgia’s 1955 Maid of Cotton and rep- 
resent the state in the cont st next January to select the national Maid who 
will represent the entire cotton industry of the U.S. 


the committee were Charles B. Whitney, 
treasurer; Mrs. George Rue, secretary; 
C. H. Wright, president, Augusta Cotton 
Exchange; and A. J. Maguire, Jr., Plant- 
ers Cotton Oil Co., was local contest 
chairman. 

Frank Pope of Villa Rica, president of 
the Georgia unit of the Cotton Council, 
was the first to congratulate the new 
Maid of Cotton. 

The new Georgia ambassador of cot- 


ton, student at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, will receive a $250 scholarship to the 
Patricia Stephens Modeling School in 
Atlanta. She also receives a $1,000 cot- 
ton wardrobe and accessories purchased 
from the sponsoring stores in Augusta. 


@ Stokes Brothers Gin, Malden, 
Mo., recently held open house, display- 
ing extensive improvements. R. M. 
STOKES is gin manager. 





our opinion the Moss ma- 
chine is by far the best 
piece of cleaning equipment 
developed in our 25 years of 
ginning experience.” 


“We are proud of this grade sheet on 23 bales. . 


Missouri Ginners Delisle-Wilson of Portageville, Mo., ‘say: 


. 18 bales GM and 
5 bales SM. Our single unit Moss Lint Cleaner has enabled us to 
make samples second to none in cleanliness, and far superior in 
smoothness and fiber quality. Our lint loss is less than half as much 
as competitive machines, and we have every type and combination 
of machinery manufactured for competition. 


“Our plant is a 3/80 gin with moderate overhead equipment. In 


Dick Wilson 


Dick Wilson and Wayne DeLisle, owners of 
DeLisle-Wilson Gin Co., Portageville, Mo. 


MOSS-GORDIN hind _ i 


3116 Main Street Third Street & Ave. O Box 2663 (DeSoto Stn.) 


Moss Lint Cleaner 
Dallas, Texas Lubbock, Texas Memphis, Tennessee 
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@ Acreage of Castor 


Beans Decreases 


CASTOR BEAN PLANTINGS in the 
U.S. this season may have dropped to 
below 40,000 acres, reports to USDA 
indicate. This figure is only about one- 
fourth of 1953 acreage and the smallest 
since the government program of en- 
couraging plantings started in 1951. 

Output of castor beans is not likely 
to decline as much as the acreage, says 
the Department, as yield and the per- 
centage of acreage harvested are ex- 
pected to be higher than in the past 
three years. A larger proportion of this 
year’s crop was planted on irrigated 
land, and crop conditions there have 
been good. 

A reduction in the guaranteed min- 
imum support price from 9 cents per 
pound last season to 6 cents this sea- 
son was the primary cause of the re- 
duced plantings. At this minimum price, 
and a yield of 300 pounds per acre on 
nonirrigated land, there would be a 
gross return of only about $16.50 after 
paying the cost of hulling, which aver- 
ages one-half cent per pound. 

Also, USDA points out, in the past 
the government has operated hulling 
centers and rented harvesting machin- 
ery to producers. This is not being done 
in 1954, 

Castor bean plantings are estimated at 
37,500 acres, compared with 149,200 in 
1953, 119,600 in 1952 and 83,700 in 1951. 

Texas, which planted 96,200 acres 
last year and 91,900 the previous year, 
has only 11,900 acres of castor beans in 
1954. Oklahoma reduced plantings from 
39,600 acres in 1953 to 11,100 this year. 
Irrigated plantings include 2,600 acres 
in California (4,300 acres in 1953); 
700 acres in Arizona (3,400 acres in 
1953); and 6,000 acres in New Mexico 
(2,500 in 1953). 


Cotton Geneticists Hold 


Meeting in Arkansas 


Cotton experts from 11 states, as well 
as Washington, D.C., and Uganda, Afri- 
ca, held a meeting at the University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Sept. 2-3-4, dur- 
ing which they compared notes on their 
study into what makes cotton tick and 
how man can improve on nature in 
breeding cotton varieties better suited to 
his needs. 

The workers are all employed in fun- 
damental research in cotton genetics. 
The work is being conducted coopera- 
tively under a Regional Cotton Genetics 
Project organized in 1947. Dr. E. V. 
Smith, dean of the college of agricu!- 
ture at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
is administrator of the project. Dr. T. R. 
Richmond, who is in charge of cotton 
investigations at Texas A. & M. College, 
was named coordinator at the opening 
session of this year’s annual meeting. 

One of the group’s aims in meeting 
together yearly is to compare notes on 
methods of conducting the research, es- 
pecially the method of evaluating prop- 
erties, in order to speed up the breed- 
ing program. In this connection, a new- 
ly developed machine called a “Lint 
Percenter” attracted much attention 
from the scientists. It was developed by 
Drs. Hortel and C. J. Craven, 
physicists at the University of Tennes- 
see who cooperate in the project as fiber 
technologists. The machine makes it pos- 
sible to determine automatically the per- 
centage of lint in a cotton sample, elim- 
inating the need for weighing the sample 


and the lint, and then calculating the 
lint percentage. These same men pre- 
viously developed machines for determin- 
ing fiber length and fiber fineness 
which have speeded up the detailed lab- 
oratory work necessary in cotton breed- 
ing. 

Also appearing on the program was 
Dr. J. B. Hutchinson of the Empire 
Cotton Growing Corp., who is located 
at the Cotton Research Station in Na- 
mulonge, Uganda (Africa). 

Also in attendance at the meeting 
were Dr. . CO Wares Dr. B A, 
Waddle, Charles Hughes, and Carl A. 
Moosberg, Arkansas Experiment Sta- 
tion; Drs. E. V. Smith and A. L. Smith 
of Alabama Polytechnic Institute; Dr. 
Seott C. McMichael, U.S. Field Station 


at Shafter, Calif.; W. W. Ballard of the 
Georgia Experiment Station; Dr. M. T. 
Henderson of Louisiana State University; 
James B. Dick and Zane Lund of the 
Delta Experiment Station at Stoneville, 
Miss.; J. F. O’Kelley of Mississippi 
State College; Paul A. Fryxell of New 
Mexico A. & M. College; Drs. Claud 
Rhyne and D. U. Gerstel of North Caro- 
lina State College; Dr. John M. Green 
of Oklahoma A. & M. College; Drs. K. L. 
Hertel and C. J. Cravens of Tennessee; 
Drs. Richmond, C. F. Lewis, and Meta 
S. Brown of Texas A. & M. College; Drs. 
G. T. DenHartog, Thomas Kerr, and 
Henry M. Steece of USDA; Gerard J. 
Kerkhoven of the Agricultural Research 
Station at Barberton, Union of South 
Africa; and Sadek Ayoub, of Egypt. 








Features: 


Screw Conve 


We manufacture Screw Conveying Systems 
for lateral, 
of any free-flowing bulk material. 


vertical or inclined movement 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 

INSTALLATION ECONOMIES 

LOW OPERATING COST 

SANITARY HANDLIAG 

DUST, MOISTURE and 
WEATHER TIGHTNESS 

BOLTLESS COVER CONSTRUCTION 
EXCLUSIVE WITH “HAMMOND” 
CONVEYOR 

UTMOST ACCESSIBILITY 

“U" TROUGHING or TUBING 


Our engineers will gladly work with you 
to produce equipment that will 
and improve your operations. Get in touch 
with us. 
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Two plants to serve you 


Winona, Mississippi * Hammond, Indiana 
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HOW ELBA GIN USES LESS FUEL... 


AND GETS MORE HORSEPOWER 


Last year Elba Gin & Warehouse Co., Elba, Ala., re- 
powered its three-stand, 90-saw Continental gin with 
a steady CAT* D337 Cotton Gin Engine. 

Reports Charles Brown, vice-president: “Compared 
to the former engine, the Caterpillar Diesel uses less 
fuel and produces considerably more horsepower.” 


Elba’s experience is typical. With a Caterpillar 
Cotton Gin Engine for power, production rises and 
costs drop. These diesels give you premium perform- 
ance without requiring premium fuel. They operate 
on inexpensive No. 2 furnace oil without fouling. 


But fuel costs are just part of the economy story. 
Cat Cotton Gin Engines have quick-acting governors 
to maintain steady saw speeds for high-grade samples. 


And, of course, these engines have a well-deserved 
reputation for being ready to go when you are. During 


ginning season you can count on your Caterpillar Diesel 
Engine to work 24 hours a day without fail! 

These dependable diesels are available in 12 sizes 
up to 500 HP. Your Caterpillar Dealer would like 
to show you the size that is best suited for your gin. 
Not only has he had years of experience in powering 
cotton gins, but he is also ready to provide quick, efh- 
cient service around the clock. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks— ® 





You 


4 HEADQUARTERS FOR 





Experienced engine men, who are 
trained in analyzing the power > 
needs of cotton gins, are at your “ 
service at your Caterpillar Dealer. 

We can quickly and accurately 
determine your requirements and 
give you an estimate on repower- 

ing with sure-starting, sure-running 

Cat Cotton Gin Engines. This serv- 

ice is without cest, so call us, today! 


MONEY-SAVING SERVICE... 


Skilled mechanics are ready to answer 
your call for service, day or night. . . 
specialized tools and know-how in- 
sure a minimum of downtime! 


No waiting for replacement parts — 
we have complete parts stocks for all 
models of Cat Gin Engines. They're 
the same precision quality as the 
ones they replace! 


COMPLETE LINE OF GIN 
POW 


Cat Gin Engines are available in 
9 sizes up to 400 HP for con- 
tinuous duty. A wide selection of 
mountings, clutches, cooling sys- 
tems, starting systems and other 
attachments enable you to custom- 
tailor power to your preference! 
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ARKANSAS 


J. A. Riggs Tractor Company 
Little Rock — Fort Smith — McGhee — 
West Memphis — Camden —Jonesboro 


ILLINOIS 


John Fabick Tractor Co. 
Salem — Marion 


MISSISSIPPI 


Stribling Bros. Machinery Co. 
Jackson — Greenwood — Gulfport 


MISSOURI 


John Fabick Tractor Co. 
St. Louis — Sikeston — Jefferson City 


TEXAS 
Central Texas Machinery Co. 
Abilene — San Angelo — Odessa 
Darr Equipment Co. 
Dallas — Gladewater — Wichita Falls 
Wm. K. Holt Machinery Co. 
San Antonio — Corpus Christi — Austin 


West Texas Equipment Co. 
Amarillo — Lubbock 





New Catalog 


LINK-BELT CATALOG 950 GIVES 
STANDARD PRODUCT DATA 


A new 340-page standard products 
Catalog 950, providing easy and rapid 
selection, has just been published by 
Link-Belt Co. 

The products shown fall into several 
major classifications. These include 
chains and sprockets for conveying, el- 
evating and power transmission. Tables 
of pre-engineered drives facilitate the 
selection of standard roller chain drives 
and silent chain drives. Complete list- 
ings are given of stock and made-to-or- 
der chains and sprockets. 

The line of enclosed gear drives in- 
cludes the newly developed parallel 
shaft helical drives in addition to her- 
ringbone, worm, and Electrofluid drives. 


The P.I.V. variable speed drive group- 
ing includes 20-25 h.p. H6 units with 
input and output gears. 

Transmission products include ball and 
roller bearings and incorporate listings 
of the new JPS light duty ball bearings 
and the LPK mill-type roller bearings 
for the heaviest applications. The broad 
range of other products for efficient 
power transmission includes babbitted 
bearings, pulleys, gears, clutches and 
couplings. 

The section covering conveyor compo- 
nents gives a comprehensive listing of 
standard products for screw conveyors, 
belt conveyors, Flexmount oscillating 
conveyors and bucket elevators. A new 
ball bearing trolley is featured in the 
section on trolley conveyor components. 

A wide range of engineered products 
covers vibrating screens, car icing 





F, IR 5 I in Speed 


For your 


COT TON 
LOANS 


NATIONAL BANK 


IN DALLAS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Since 1875... 


the Cotton Man's Bank 
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equipment, car spotters and power un- 
loading scoops. 

Stock products are readily identified 
and the catalog with tables of pre-se- 
lected assemblies, will enable the pur- 
chasing agent, plant engineer and mas- 
ter mechanic to choose from stocks of 
Link-Belt equipment, the company says. 
These books are available from Link- 
Belt industrial distributors in major 
cities and from strategically located fac- 
tory branch stores or manufacturing 
plants. 

Catalog 950, with its flexible cover 
and thumb index, will prove to be in- 
valuable to the engineer or layout man. 
Clear and concise capacity charts and 
dimension tables will aid in rapid selec- 
tion of standard products and _ stock 
items for new installations. 

Request your copy from Link-Belt 
Co., 307 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 1, or write The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. G. Box 444, Dallas 21. 


e Cotton Plant Plants 
Other Things, Too 


COTTON PLANT is a town in Arkan- 
sas that still lives up to the name given 
it in 1881, but Cotton Plant recently 
has gone in for a number of other en- 
terprises to supplement cotton. The 
town was named because of the high 
production of cotton on surrounding 
land in Woodruff County. 

And, three gins in Cotton Plant last 
season ginned about 14,000 bales. But, 
with cotton acreage restrictions, farmers 
and businessmen of the community have 
formed the Citizens Produce Association 
to encourage the production and mar- 
keting of truck crops. Farmers expect 
to produce at least 500 acres of straw- 
berries next year, and are currently 
growing okra, blackeyed peas and other 
crops. 


Mexican Cotton Crop Set 
At 1.5 Million Bales 


The 1954 cotton crop in Mexico is ex- 
pected to reach nearly 1.5 million bales, 
largest in the country’s history, accord- 
ing to the National Growers’ Associa- 
tion. About 350,000 bales of this will be 
used domestically and the rest exported. 
About 1.2 million bales were harvested 
in 1953. 
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250,000 Migrant Workers 
Contracted From Mexico 


Approximately 250,000 migrant la- 
borers from Mexico will be employed 
under contract in the U.S. this season, 
according to an estimate by the Mexican 
government. This compares with ap- 
proximately 200,000 braceros who were 
hired last year, said government spokes- 
men who attributed much of the increase 
to the round-up of “wetbacks” by the 
U.S. Border Patrol in recent months. 


Long Staple Producers 
Hear Spence Speak 


“The extra long staple cotton indus- 
try is sick again,” commented George 
Spence, president of the El Paso Valley 
Cotton Growers’ Association at a meet- 
ing of long staple cotton producers in 
El Paso last month. 

“High government supports have 
priced our excellent fiber off the mar- 
ket, and on the stockpile. Spinners can’t 
count on a steady flow of long staple 
cotton, because production fluctuates too 
much from year to year,” he said. 

About 75 cotton farmers attended the 
meeting and approved by-laws of the 
SuPima Corp. of America, a group de- 
signed to further the interests of the 
long staple cotton industry in the South- 
west. A similar meeting was held in 
Anthony, N.M.; following a meeting 
of Arizona cotton farmers, officers and 
directors for the SuPima Corp. will be 
named. 

In El Paso, Spence told the group 
that the potential demand for extra 
long staple cotton is more than 300,000 


GEORGE SPENCE, second from left, was the principal speaker at the organiza- 
tion meeting of the SuPima Corp. of America held in El Paso last month. Pic- 
tured with him are (I. to r.) Mitchell Landers, president of the Five States Cotton 
Growers’ Association; Ord Gary, El Paso farmer and member of the National 
Cotton Council long staple committee; and Ed Gillespie, Council field man. 


bales—if the product were priced at 60 
to 65 cents per pound. 

National production this year will be 
only about 25,000 bales. American-Egyp- 
tian cotton producers have already asked 
Congress for flexible supports so that 
their product will be priced at a com- 
petitive level. 


“We’re sure that our organization, 
through its education and promotion 
program, will give the long staple cotton 
industry a permanent place in Western 
agriculture,” Spence said. 

The organization’s promotional pro- 
gram will be financed by producers’ con- 
tributions of $3 for every bale ginned. 





The New, Trouble-Free 


ZEIG UNIVERSAL 
TRAVELLING TELESCOPE 


“The Travelling Telescope That Will Travel” 


FIVE YEARS OF PROVEN, TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE! 


Here are some of the reasons it has given such outstanding performance: 


® Roller of 2 inch Pipe — Sealed 
Ball Bearings 


® Travels Full Length with Light 
Pressure of Finger or Hand 


® No Slip Joint to Bind 
® Rolls on Angle Iron Track 
® Made to Order for Your Gin 


Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. 
The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. 


ZEIG SHEET METAL WORKS 


P. O. Box 673 HEARNE, TEXAS Phone 504 


Write for 
Illustrated Bulletin 
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Feed Your Cattle 


SWIFT'S 


COTTONSEED MEAL OR 
PELLETS AND COTTONSEED 


mes tsps titilld, 


Contact Your Nearest 
Swift & Company 
Oil Mill 


ALABAMA 
Montgomery: W. F. Hays, 
Manager 
Selma: C. A. Culver, Manager 


ARKANSAS 
Blytheville: J. E. Dicks, Manager 
Little Rock: W. M. McAnally, 
Manager 


GEORGIA 
Albany: D. |. Driggers, Manager 
Atlanta: G. O. King, Manager 
Augusta: T. H. Whisnant, Manager 


ILLINOIS 
Cairo: W. B. Stone, Manager 


MISSOURI 
Portageville: C. A. Dacres, 
Manager 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia: L. Snowden, Manager 
Greenwood: M. L. Claxton, 
Manager 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis: E. C. McGee, Manager 


TEXAS 


Coleman: J. B. Crosslin, Manager 
Dallas: R. P. Tull, Manager 
Terrell: J. W. Shepard, Jr., 

Manager 
Fort Worth: W. C. Painter, 
Manager 
Harlingen: D. Carroll, Manager 
Rex Steele, Asst. Manager 
Houston: W. W. Meore, Manager 
Palestine: J. T. King, Manager 
San Antonio: B. C. Reese, Manager 
Waco: J. P. Holman, Manager 


DEPEND ON SWIFT 





e Conference on Pink 
Bollworm Sept. 23 


MEMBERS of the Beltwide Pink Boll- 
worm Committee will meet Sept. 23 in 
in Parlor B of the Adolphus Hotel in 
Dallas, Eugene Butler, Dallas, chair- 
man, has announced. 

The present status of research work 
on methods of controlling the pest will 
be reviewed at the meeting, Butler said, 
and problems associated with the pink 
bollworm will be discussed. 

The committee was formed in 1951 
by the National Cotton Council. Butler 
became chairman of the committee last 
month succeeding the late George A. 
Simmons of Lubbock. 


Caterpillar Makes Changes 
In Diesel Engine Design 


New changes in the design of its 
D13000 Diesel engine resulting in in- 
creased outputs have been announced by 
the engine division of Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co., Peoria, Ill. 

The D13000 marine engine shows in- 
creases of from 1,000 to 1,225 rpm and 
from 120 to 150 hp. The D13000 Diesel 
electric set now operates at 1,200 rpm 
and boasts an increase in capacity from 
80 to 100 KW. 

Increased output in the six cylinder, 
four stroke cycle engine resulted in a 
number of major changes. Positive ac- 
tion valve rotators, replaceable valve 
seat inserts and larger, stronger valves 
have been made standard in the new 
D13000’s breathing system. Use of these 
new valve components combines increas- 
ed engine breathing ability with longer 
valve life, thus making possible addi- 
tional horsepower output and _ lower 
maintenance costs. 

Vibration-free operation is made pos- 
sible by the use of a sturdy, metal-en- 
closed vibration damper fastened direct- 
ly to the front of the crankshaft. Use of 
the vibration damper is optional in 
installations where the engine speed is 
kept below 1,000 rpm. 

Improved high lift cam profiles give 
the new D13000 better valve seating and 
increased breathing ability. In addition, 
a new oil-bath air cleaner and larger 
intake and exhaust manifolds help to 
handle the additional air required by 
the more powerful engine. These changes 
help to lower exhaust temperatures and 
create reserve power. 

Added to the engine is a new, larger 
water pump with greatly increased ca- 
pacity. A new face-type seal which re- 
quires no adjustment by the operator to 
compensate for wear is now used in the 
new engine’s water pump. Larger water 
lines and water manifold supplement the 
new pump to provide improved cooling 
of the engine and keep vital operating 
parts at the proper temperature. There 
are now only two operating adjustments 
needed on the D13000—fan belt adjust- 
ment and infrequent valve clearance 
setting. 

New, oil-cooled pistons in the D13000 
are made of high strength, light weight 
aluminum alloy with stainless steel heat 
plugs in the high temperature zone and 
cast-in iron bands for the top ring 
groove. New piston pins of aircraft 
quality steel and sturdier connecting 
rods help the new pistons carry the 
greater loads imposed on them. 

The new engine’s oil pump features 
throttling valve pressure controls to 
assure correct lubrication for all mov- 
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Milk Outsells Soda Pop 


At Service Station 


@ MILK is outselling soda pop 
at a Minnesota filling station, 
thereby helping to confirm the 
belief of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson that one 
of the solutions to dairy sur- 
pluses is to make milk readily 
available for people to buy it. 

_ Erickson Bros., Minneapolis, 
have been selling half-pint bot- 
tles of milk at one of their serv- 
ice stations as a test, and re- 
port that the plan has been so 
successful that milk will be sold 
at all of the firm’s stations. 
Milk not only outsold other 
drinks, but was more profitable 
at five cents a bottle. 


ing parts from the first turn of the 
crankshaft. One of these valves accur- 
ately controls the intake of oil from 
the sump, matching that intake to the 
oil pressure actually in the system. The 
other valve acts as a safety mechanism, 
relieving any excess pressure which 
might be built up by cold oil. 


1953-54 Fiscal Year Sees 
Rise in Farm Exports 


USDA now estimates that U.S. agri- 
cultural exports during the fiscal year 
which ended last June were valued at 
$2,932,000,000, an increase of four per- 
cent over the $2,819,000,000 value for 
1952-53. 

The large increase in cotton exports 
during the second half of the fiscal year 
was the primary factor in the increase 
in total farm exports. June exports of 
cotton were nearly double those of a 
year earlier, and the month’s exports of 
vegetable oils also showed a sharp rise. 
In contrast, exports of wheat, corn and 
rice were small. 





Breeding MEANS BETTER 


STONEVILLE 
PEDIGREED SEED CO. 
. STONEVILLE, MISS.» 


re Ss a 
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Friendly i Se 
Service! Lubrication 





Correct Lubrication includes a wide range of 


top-quality lubricants designed to protect your equipment; a knowl- 
edge of your machinery which tells you how and where to use these 
lubricants. It also means regular application, to safeguard against 
corrosion, rust and wear. Ask us to help you eliminate needless expen- 
sive repairs; keep down-time at a minimum; reduce lost man-hours 


and increase production. 





MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Pioneer Producers, Refiners and Marketers 
in the Great Southwest... 
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@ Irrigation Loans Now 


Available in East 


LOANS FOR farmstead water supplies 
and irrigation systems became available 
throughout the U.S. on Sept. 1 and de- 
tailed instructions are being worked out 
for soil conservation loans, Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson has an- 
nounced. 

Credit for farm irrigation systems 
and farmstead water supplies has been 
available in the 17 Western States since 
1937. Legislation recently passed by Con- 
gress extended the water facility loans 
to the entire U.S., authorized the new 
soil conservation loans, and provided 
government insurance for water facility 
and soil conservation loans advanced by 
private lenders. 

The new soil and water conservation 
loan program, which includes both wa- 
ter facilities and soil conservation work, 
was authorized by Public Law 597, 
Eighty-Third Congress, and is_ being 
handled by the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. 

“This legislative measure is of ex- 
treme importance to American farmers,” 
Secretary Benson said. “It will advance 
the conservation of our soil and water 
resources, help farmers and ranchers 
make good use of land diverted from the 
production of surplus crops, and enable 
many more farmers to develop irriga- 
tion systems and thus provide them- 
selves with insurance against the haz- 
ards of drouth.” 

Soil and water conservation loans may 
be made from funds supplied by private 
lenders and insured by the government 
or from funds appropriated by Congress. 
Loans from appropriated funds will be 
made only when insured funds are not 
available. Loans, either direct or insured, 
will only be made when the applicant is 
unable to obtain the credit he needs at 
reasonable rates and terms from other 
sources. The Farmers Home Administra- 
tion is authorized to insure loans up to 
a total of $25 million each fiscal year. 
In addition, for fiscal 1955, the Con- 
gress appropriated $11.5 million for this 
type of assistance. 

Private lenders will receive a return 
of four percent on insured loans; in ad- 
dition the borrower will pay one percent 
for insurance. Loans from appropriated 
funds carry an interest charge of five 
percent. 


e Make Applications Through FHA — 
Application for all loans, insured o~ 
direct, wi be made at county offices of 
the Farmers Home Administration. The 
three-member county committees of the 
Farmers Home Administration will cer- 
tify the eligibility of applicants. Appli- 
cations from veterans will receive pref- 
erence in processing. 

Loan funds may be used to pay the 
cash costs for materials, equipment and 
services directly related to the applica- 
tion or establishment of measures for 
soil conservation, water development, 
conservation and use, and drainage. This 
will include the construction and repair 
of terraces, dikes, ditches, ponds and 
tanks, the establishment and improve- 
ment of permanent pastures, basic ap- 
plication of lime and fertilizer, tree 
planting, well drilling, and the purchase 
of pumps and other irrigation equip- 
ment. Loans will be made to carry out 
only the types of soil and water conser- 
vation practices that are recommended 
by the Extension Service and the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

Soil and water conservation loans will 


34 


not be available for annual applications 
of fertilizer in the production of corn, 
cotton and other crops or for any other 
annually recurring costs that are gen- 
erally considered as farm operating ex- 
pense. 

To be eligible for a soil and water 
conservation loan, a farmer must have 
sufficient experience or training to in- 
dicate that he has reasonable prospects 
of conducting successful farming oper- 
ations and be unable to obtain the neces- 
sary credit on reasonable terms and con- 
ditions from private and cooperative 
sources. 

Non-profit associations such as incor- 
porated water associations, mutual wa- 
ter and drainage companies, irrigation 
and drainage districts, and soil conser- 
vation districts are eligible for a loan 
when they are unable to obtain adequate 
credit elsewhere and meet certain other 
conditions. For example, associations to 
be eligible must be primarily engaged 
in extending to their members services 
directly related to soil conservation, wa- 
ter conservation and use, or drainage 
of farm land. 

The loans will be scheduled for repay- 
ment within the shortest period consist- 
ent with the ability of the borrower to 
repay. No loan will be scheduled for re- 
payment over a period which exceeds 
the useful life of the improvement or 
the security, whichever is less. In no 
case will the repayment period on loans 
to individuals exceed 20 years. Loans to 
associations will be repaid on the same 


basis as individual loans but in excep- 
tional cases can be amortized over pe- 
riods up to 40 years. Each borrower will 
be required to refinance the unpaid bal- 
ance of his loan when he is able to ob- 
tain a loan at reasonable rates and terms 
from other sources. 


e@ $25,000 to $250,000 Loans — Indivi- 
uals can borrow amounts up to $25,000. 
It is expected that the average loan 
to a farmer will be less than $5,000. 
Water facility loans last year averaged 
$4,500. Loans to associations have a 
ceiling of $250,000. 

Applicants will obtain whatever en- 
gineering assistance they need from the 
Soil Conservation Service, Extension 
Service, other agencies, individuals and 
firms. Technical assistance of this sort 
from the Farmers Home Administration 
will be limited to a review of the engi- 
neering and economic soundness of the 
improvements to be financed. The Farm- 
ers Home Administration will also take 
whatever steps are necessary to make 
sure that loans are used for authorized 
purposes and that the construction car- 
ried on with loan funds meets required 
standards, 

When necessary, farmers who use loan 
funds to finance major land use adjust- 
ments and extensive reorganization of 
their farm business will receive assist- 
ance from the county supervisors of the 
Farmers Home Administration in the 
development and execution of sound 
farm and home plans. 





The new Bird pressure filter. 


New Product: 
BIRD PRESSURE FILTER 


Bird Machine Co., manufacturers of 
the new Bird pressure filter, has wide 
experience in the application of pres- 
sure-leaf filters to the oil industry not 
only for the usual oil filtering opera- 
tions but for polishing of oil from screw 
press or solvent extraction plants, sep- 
aration of stearin crystals from winter- 
ized oils, efficient removal of bleaching 
clays and recovery of catalysts from oil 
hydrogenation processes. 

Bird filters are custom-built to spe- 
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cific product, process and volume needs. 
Pressures up to 75 psi are standard, 
with special models available up to 250 
psi. 

A new leaf spacer design assures pos- 
itive and permanent leaf alignment. A 
removable filtrate manifold permits 
easy adjustment of leaf centers and bal- 
anced distribution of slurry to filter 
leaves. Bird leaf design insures thorough 
separation of solids and brilliant fil- 
trates. 

Complete information on the Bird 
pressure filter may be obtained from 
Bird Machine Co., South Walpole, Mass. 
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Washington Conference Discusses 
USDA Sales Policies for Oil 


USDA officials and industry representatives from the cot- 
tonseed crushing, soybean processing and vegetable oil re- 
fining industries met in Washington Sept. 8 to discuss the 
government’s policy for disposing of its accumulated stocks 
of cottonseed oil. The conference was called by the Depart- 
ment which is seeking industry advice and cooperation in the 
management of its large oil holdings. 

CCC stocks include some 50 million pounds of 1951 crop oil, 
525 million pounds from the 1952 crop, and 250 million pounds 
from the 1953 crop. The government’s problem is to develop 
methods for marketing some of this oil without pushing down 
the market price and inviting more oil from the 1954 crop to 
flow into its tanks. Some of the older oil now in CCC storage 
is reported to be declining in quality—a not unexpected con- 
sequence of long storage. 

The Department indicated its desire to do two things: (1) 
sell oil and reduce its holdings to the extent this can be done 
without “breaking” the market, at home or abroad and (2) 
turn over its holdings through the exchange of old cottonseed 
oil for new cottonseed oil and possibly for soybean oil. De- 
partment officials believe they might be able to export soy- 
bean oil more readily than cottonseed oil. The latter oil has 
usually held a preferred position in the domestic market. 

In the view of many members of the industry, CCC will be 
very fortunate if it does not substantially increase its holdings 
of cottonseed oil during the 1954 crop year. The present un- 
balanced support prices on cottonseed and soybeans and the 
large indicated soybean crop are likely to result in heavy sales 
of cottonseed products to the government, as pointed out in 
the discussion starting on Page 13 of this issue. 


Southern Weed Conferees To Meet 


On Jan. 17-19 at St. Petersburg 


The Southern Weed Conference will be held at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla, Jan. 17-18-19, it has been announced by Dr. Warren 
C. Shaw, president. All sessions will be held at Hotel Soreno. 

Doctor Shaw, who is a USDA agronomist in the section of 
weed investigations at Beltsville, Md., said the purpose of the 
meeting is to bring together all phases of weed control re- 
search and education in the southern part of the U.S. 

Attending will be representatives from state experiment sta- 
tions, USDA, extension services, the agricultural chemical and 
farm equipment industry, vocational agriculture and the farm- 
ing industry. 

Weed control in pastures, field crops, horticulture and other 
phases of agriculture will be discussed by leaders in this field 
from all southern states. The full program will be released 
later. 

Officers for the 1955 Conference include Dr. G. C. Klingman, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, vice-president, and Dr. 
E. G. Rodgers, Florida Experiment Station, Gainesville, secre- 
tary-treasurer. ° 


Delta Council Committee To Hear 
Read Dunn and C. C. Smith 


A review of the outlook for cotton’s foreign markets and a 
discussion of the effect of the Agricultural Act of 1954 on 
cotton prices will be two of the major topics on the agenda 
of a forthcoming Delta Council committee meeting. The cot- 
ton economics and foreign markets committee will meet at 
10 a.m., Sept. 14, in the Greenwood City Hall, Greenwood. 

Read Dunn, Jr., director of the foreign trade division of 
the National Cotton Council, will review the potential foreign 
consumption of cotton. C. C. Smith, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce at Memphis, will discuss the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1954 and how it will affect cotton prices. 


Margarine Production Continues 
At High Levels During July 


Margarine production for July set a new record for the first 
seven months of the year, reaching 87,399,000 pounds, accord- 
ing to an announcement by S. F. Riepma, president, National 
Association of Margarine Manufacturers. This is 6 percent 
above the comparable period last year. 

Total production of margarine this year, as estimated by 
USDA, will be about 1,582,000,000 pounds, or an increase of 
some 7 percent over 1953. Last year it reached a record of 
1,292,000,000 pounds. 
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| Nothing but the best protection 


| for King Cotton... 
USS Arrow Cotton Ties 


@ When you send your precious bales of cotton to market, 
be absolutely sure that they are well protected . . . with USS 
Arrow Cotton Ties. These tough steel bands safely take the 
stress and strain of heavy baling pressure, of rough loading, 
of long traveling. And they keep bales tight and neat all the 
way. USS Arrow Cotton Ties will not cut through at the 
buckle. 


Every tie in the bundle is of the same high quality. For 
USS Arrow Cotton Ties are produced in the South under 
close quality control every step of the way by the world’s 
largest manufacturers of cotton ties. 


There are numerous warehouses—well-stocked with USS 
Arrow Cotton Ties — conveniently located throughout the 
Cotton Belt. 


LOOK FOR THE 


on the buckle of genuine 


USS ARROW 
COTTON TIES 


The standard bundle of USS Arrow Cotton Ties contains 30 
ties, 111% feet in length, and 30 buckles. It weighs approximately 
45 pounds. Ties are (4 wide and approximately No. 19 gauge 
steel. 

Special Arrow Ties, 12 feet in length, weigh about 60 pounds 
per bundle of 30 ties and 30 buckles. Ties are '3, wide and ap- 
proximately No. 18 gauge steel. 

High Density Compress Bands are also available 39 ties to the 
bundle in specified lengths, without buckles. 
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@ Arkansas-Missouri 


Directors Named 


ARKANSAS-MISSOURI Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association has concluded a series 
of district meetings, and W. Kemper 
Bruton, executive vice-president, Blythe. 
ville, Ark., announces that the following 
directors and alternates have been 
named: 
Missouri 

District 1 Directors — John Welter, 
Sikeston; Bill Sikes, Vanduser; Gene 
Rone, Portageville. 

District 1 Alternates—W. C. Bryant, 
Dorena; W. L. Oliver, Essex; John 
Bailey, Portageville. 

District 2 Directors—Bill Joplin, Hay- 
ti;-Charles Grewe, Wardell; Earl Van- 
oa Kennett; Verne Johnson, Bragg 
vity. 


District 2 Alternates—Frank Wilkes, 
Caruthersville; Pat Burlison, Horners- 
ville; Vester Robinson, Holcomb; Jack 
Woodson, Caruthersville. 

Arkansas 


District 3 Directors — John Black, 
Corning; M. J. Moseley, Walnut Ridge. 

District 3 Alternates—Rupert Blay- 
lock, Walcott; W. E. Spikes, Walnut 
Ridge. 

District 4 Directors—Chester Cald- 
well, Blytheville; Frank Barton, Black 
Oak; E. M. Regenold, Blytheville; Fred 
Fleeman, Manila; Rufus Branch, Join- 
er; Claude Gregory, Jonesboro. 

District 4 Alternates—C. C. Langston, 
Jr., Blytheville; Frank Hyneman, Bay; 
Charles Rose, Roseland; Nelson Henry, 
Leachville; Harold Ohlendorf, Osceola; 
Maurice Kiech, Nettleton. 

District 5 Directors—W. H. Collison, 


Mr. Ginner... 


Mr. Oil Miller... 


YOU ARE FAMILIAR with our organization as 
publishers of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
the magazine of the cotton ginning and oilseed 
processing industries. In this capacity, we have 
served your industry for 55 years, in what we 
hope is a creditable, responsible, and progressive 
manner. 


WE WANT TO REMIND YOU, however, 
that we serve ginners and oil millers in another 
capacity . . . furnishing office and yard supplies 
of all kinds. Included in our condensed catalog 
(copy sent on request) are such items as paper 
and metal tags, gin tickets, cotton knives, letter- 
heads, checks, ledgers, record books — printed 
forms of all kinds. 


YOUR ORDER for this season’s supplies will 
be appreciated and will receive prompt and cour- 
teous attention. 


Gin Supply Department 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


3116 Commerce St. « P.O. Box 444 e Dallas 21, Texas 
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Bald Knob; Dale McGregor, Cotton 
Plant. 

District 5 Alternates—W. U. Bristow, 
Ash Flat; H. E. James, Newport. 

District 6 Directors—C. A. Dawson, 
Marked Tree; R. H. Taylor, Trumann; 
J. M. Hunter, Cherry Valley; Dana Sul- 
cer, Marion; O. I. Bollinger, West Mem- 
phis. 

District 6 Alternates—J. C. Stuckey, 
Lepanto; S. M. Dearing, Harrisburg; 
Ralph Cook, Wynne; J. E. Hollan, 
Wynne; J. F. Fogleman, Marion. 

District 7 Directors—W. A. Hender- 
son, Jr., Marvell; Lon Mann, Marianna; 
James Fussell, Forrest City; Ralph 
Abramson, Holly Grove. 

District 7 Alternates—J. M. Countiss, 
Sr., Elaine; Reuben White, Marianna; 
E. B. Belshe, Round Pond; E. M. Grif- 
fith, Clarendon. 

_ District 8 Directors—Thomas Murch- 
ison, Coy; W. H. Bransford, Jr., Lonoke. 

District 8 Alternates—B. A. Fletcher, 
Jr., England; Henry Enderlin, Conway. 

District 9 Directors—W. W. Phillips, 
Pine Bluff; Charles Willey, Altheimer. 

District 9 Alternates—D. L. Aber- 
nethy, Pine Bluff; Donald Pipkin, Sher- 
rill. 

District 10 Directors—Sam Thomas, 
Magnolia; E. E. Franks, Waldo. 

District 10 Alternates—B. M. Ritchie, 
Hampton; L. D. Hutt, Fouke. 

District 11 Directors—W. A. McGehee, 
McGehee; C. E. Larrison, Wilmot. 

District 11 Alternates—Jack Dante, 
Dumas; W. E. Lephiew, Dermott. 


@ Superintendents Set 
New Meeting Dates 


JUNE 13-16 are the new dates that have 
been set for the 1955 annual convention 
of the International Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association, H. E. Wilson, 
Wharton, Texas, has announced. The 
meeting will be held in Lubbock. 

Wilson said that the change was made 
from dates that had previously been 
announced in order to avoid conflict 
with the dates of the Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association and the Tri- 
States Oil Mill Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Decrease in U.S. Farm 
Population Continues 


U.S. farm population continued to 
drop during the last four years, USDA 
and the Bureau of Census say. It was 
estimated at about 21,890,000 on April 
1, 1954. This compares with 25,058,000 
on April 1, 1950. 

Farm population now constitutes 
about 13.5 percent of the total U.S. 
population of 161,763,000. In 1950 the 
total population was 151,132,000, of 
which 16.6 percent lived on farms. 

Between 1940 and 1945, the number 
of persons living on farms decreased by 
about five million. Immediately after 
World War II, there was some return 
to farms; but the downward trend was 
resumed in 1948 and has continued since. 

The annual rate of decrease in farm 
population has been about 750,000 since 
1950. 

Greatest declines in population on 
farms, the report indicates, have been 
in men of working age and in young 
women. 
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@ Exchange Will Ask 


Lint Tax Change 


FRESNO COTTON EXCHANGE will 
seek the introduction of a measure in 
the January session of the state legisla- 
ture to substitute a tax on the fiber 
when it is moved from the gin yard for 
the present personal property levy on 
the commodity in storage on March 1. 

Exchange officials, in response to 
questions received from growers and 
others in the industry outlined their 
reasons for seeking the tax revision. 

William G. Farquhar, the president, 
said: 

“We do not seek any favored industry 
treatment. We have no desire to evade 
a penny of our tax. We have no wish to 
shift this tax from our shoulders to an- 
other group, such as the growers of cot- 
ton. 

“We believe that a change in the 
method of taxing cotton will produce 
the same or more revenues for Califor- 
nia and will at the same time enable our 
warehouse interests to provide adequate 
storage for the cotton crop. 

“If our plan means that the farmer 
is penalized or agriculture is hurt in 
any way or state revenues decline or 
any other industry suffers, then we 
want to discover our error and forget 
any change.” 


Thomas E. Event, the chairman of 


the exchange’s taxation committee, said 
the proposed tax would be paid by who- 
ever ships cotton from the gin yards. 
He said the shipper most often is a cot- 
ton merchant. 

He contended the farmer would not 
feel the effects of a tax against cotton 
when it left the gin yard because during 
a time of strong demand for California 
cotton the buyers cannot risk missing 
the purchase of cotton by trying to de- 
duct the amount of the tax from their 
price offer. 

In a report submitted to Senator 
Robert I. Montgomery, the chairman of 
an interim senate fact finding commit- 
tee on the cotton industry, the propo- 
nents said the tax change would accom- 
plish these objectives: 

Enable the grower to sell his cotton 
free of the effects a personal property 
tax might have on the price if he chose 
to hold his cotton to obtain the highest 
possible return. 

Encourage the construction of addi- 
tional warehouse space in California, 
thus reducing the risk of weather dam- 
age to cotton after it is harvested. 

Hold cotton in California which might 
have been shipped away to escape the 
March 1 tax date, thus depriving the 
state’s ports of revenues they might have 
obtained from increased exports. 

Favor the establishment of San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles as a delivery point 
of cotton involved in futures contracts. 


Plains Ginners Name Officers and Directors 


SHOWN HERE are the 1954-55 officers 
and directors of the Plains Ginners’ As- 
sociation who were elected at the recent 
annual meeting at Lubbock. As reported 
in The Press on Aug. 28, Read Dunn, Na- 
tional Cotton Council, was a featured 
speaker at the meeting. Left to right in 
the picture are Orville Bailey of County- 
line, director; Earl Hobbs, New Deal, di- 
rector; Herman Chesshir, Brownfield, di- 
rector; Bill Smith, Ralls, vice-president 
and director; Drew Watkins, Sudan, 
president and director; Dixon White, 
Lubbock, secretary; Elmo Caudle, Hale 
Center, director; and Roy Forkner, Lub- 
bock, director. Watkins, Smith and White 
were elected to second terms as officers. 


The convention voted to ask Jay C. 
Stilley, executive vice-president of the 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association, Dal- 
las, to appear before Texas Commissioner 
of Agriculture John C. White to make 
a final appeal that West Texas ginners 
be given approval to process cotton burs 
this fall through a single, conventional 
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type gin fan as a means of eradicating 
pink bollworms before burs are returned 
to the soil. 

C. B. Spencer, Dallas, agricultural di- 
rector, Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ As- 
sociation, urged that ginners take every 
step to help farmers in the annual fight 
against cotton insects. He said insect 
control is only a matter of education and 
that ginners can be highly helpful to 
farmers in recognition and control meas- 


res. 

Jack Blackstock, cotton situation ob- 
server for Anderson, Clayton & Co., esti- 
mated that the 20 South Plains counties 
should produce approximately 1,178,000 
bales of cotton this year as compared to 
1,357,630 bales in 1953. 

He said the reduction has been caused 
by intense damaging activity of flea- 
hoppers and other harmful cotton insects. 
The crop ranges from fair to excellent, 
with irrigated acreage generally not so 
good as it was in 1953, but with dryland 
acreages generally better. 
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Le Roi Personnel Changes 


In a move to better coordinate prod- 
uct development and research with sales 
and marketing, Le Roi Co. President 
T. O. Liebscher announced the appoint- 
ments of Ray H. Rodolf as general man- 
ager, compressor division, and Herschel 
V. Hiatt as general manager, engine di- 
vision. Rodolf moves up from the post 
of sales manager, construction and min- 
ing division. He served in that position 
for the past year. Hiatt joined Le Roi 
almost a year ago as director of engi- 
neering. 
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THE FINES 
MONEY CAN BUY 


High yield of 15/16 to 1-inch 
staple, high acre-yield, high 
gin-turnout—three of many 
reasons why WATSON'S 
COTTON is the fast-setling 
seed in the Southwest. State- 
registered and Ceresan-treat- 
ed. Are YOU stocking this 
best-seller? 











to choose from 


WATSON COTTON 


WATSON'S NEW ROWDEN 
WATSON'S STONEVILLE 62 
WATSON'S EMPIRE 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


+ TEXAS 


GARLAND «+ Dallas County 





Progress of the Crop 


HE AUGUST DECLINE in cotton prospects, which caused USDA to 

reduce its crop forecast by 848,000 bales last month, has continued 
during the first half of September. However, it remains to be seen 
whether the entire month will bring a reduction equal to the seven per- 
cent decrease estimated by USDA during August. Some observers feel 
that improvement in the irrigated crop and other factors may result in a 
final figure not far from the 11,832,000 bales shown in the Sept. 1 re- 
port published on this page. In contrast, there are others who expect 
final ginnings this season to be rather sharply below the current official 


forecast. 


All agree, however, that the hot, dry weather that has prevailed 
over most of the Belt during the past two weeks has sapped soil mois- 
ture, hastened the opening of bolls—often prematurely—and caused 
harvesting to make rapid progress. These conditions have been found 
in practically all dryland areas; they have made irrigated producers, 
with their generally excellent crop prospects, the envy of their less for- 


tunate neighbors. 


Except in spotted localities, there have been very few complaints 
of insect damage; and entomologists are emphasizing the importance of 
reducing the probability of loss next year by taking advantage of the 
opportunity to get cotton stalks under the ground early. 


In ALABAMA bolls were opening pre- 
maturely and picking was general ex- 
cept in the Sand Mountain area. Many 
southern areas have about finished pick- 
ing. Insect damaged continued to be 
negligible. The Sept. 1 USDA estimate 
showed a drop of about 100,000 bales 
for Alabama—14 percent below the crop 
a month earlier. 

ARIZONA showed a three percent 
drop (20,000 bales) in the USDA esti- 
mate, but still is making an excellent 
cotton crop. Picking increased rapidly in 
Yuma, Pinal and Maricopa Counties and 
was getting under way elsewhere. Yields 
were proving to be good where thrips 
were controlled and a good bottom crop 
developed. Growers still were controlling 
Lygus and bollworms in some areas, and 
Verticillium wilt was showing up in 
Pima, Pinal, Cochise and Graham. 

Drouth and heat in ARKANSAS 
caused continued deterioration of cotton 
during the first two weeks of Septem- 
ber, following a 13 percent drop (175,000 
bales) in prospects during August, ac- 
cording to the USDA estimate. Prema- 
ture opening of bolls hastened picking, 
which was in full swing. Yields were 
quite disappointing except where the 
crop was irrigated. 

CALIFORNIA was the only state to 
show appreciable improvement in 
USDA’s Sept. 1 crop estimate; pros- 
pects were up 60,000 bales from the 
Aug. 1 report. Conditions continued to 
be good the past two weeks, and many 
growers expected bumper yields. Some 
hand picking of the crop had been done 
but most areas reported little or no de- 
foliation or machine picking as yet. 

Soil moisture is depleted throughout 
GEORGIA. With picking active over the 
state, quality of the crop had been fair 
but the yields disappointing. More than 
100 of the state’s 159 counties were 
added to USDA’s drouth-designated area 
on Sept. 3. About 50 to 65 percent of 
the crop had been picked. USDA’s crop 
estimate was unchanged during August. 

LOUISIANA cotton continued to de- 
teriorate, with both mature and imma- 
ture bolls opening rapidly. Picking and 
ginning made excellent progress. Rain- 
fall was confined largely to the southern 
and eastern parishes, with the drouth 
unchecked in central and northern parts. 
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USDA reduced its Louisiana crop fore- 
cast by 90,000 bales during August. 

Drouth greatly reduced the MISSIS- 
SIPPI crop, with further decline the past 
two weeks on the heels of USDA’s es- 
timate of a 350,000-bale decrease dur- 
ing August. Cotton opened rapidly, some 
of it prematurely; and plants were 
small and dying in some fields. Yields 
are much below last year, growers re- 
port. Picking was about half completed 
in the south and in full swing elsewhere. 
Extension Cotton Specialist T. M. Wal- 
ler has stressed the importance of using 
extra care in harvesting the short crop, 
and of avoiding saving seed from pre- 
maturely-opened fields for planting next 
year’s crop. 


Cotton in MISSOURI held up fairly 
well during the second week of Septem- 
ber, but USDA reduced its estimate for 
the state about 15,000 bales during Au- 
gust. Bollworms have been fairly nu- 
merous, with four to seven percent dam- 
age in some fields. 

NEW MEXICO cotton has done well, 
on the whole; and August rains im- 
proved general moisture conditions over 
much of the state. Roswell area reporters 
describe the crop as “close to the best 
ever produced”; and Clovis, Las Cruces 
and Tucumcari agreed that their pros- 
pects are good to very good. There were 
some light to heavy bollworm infesta- 
tions, but predators seemed to be keep- 
ing the population low. USDA’s esti- 
mate showed no change during August. 

In NORTH CAROLINA, Hurricane 
Carol produced rains up to five inches 
along the coast; but rains were lighter 
elsewhere and many areas continued dry. 
Condition of cotton did not change much 
the past two weeks, nor did USDA alter 
its crop estimate during August. 

OKLAHOMA remained hot and dry, 
on the whole, with the shortage of soil 
moisture and stock water intensified. 
The state took a 50,000-bale cut in 
USDA’s Sept. 1 crop report, as com- 
pared with a month earlier; and pros- 
pects have continued to decline during 
the first two weeks of this month. There 
was heavy shedding of squares and pre- 
mature opening of bolls, and pulling of 
the crop was becoming general. The 
leafworm has been ragging a few fields 
in Payne, Jackson and Washita Coun- 
ties. 

Unbroken drouth caused further de- 
terioration in SOUTH CAROLINA, 
where USDA’s Sept. 1 report showed a 
45,000-bale reduction from Aug. 1. All 
of the state now is in the emergency 
drouth area, and the tonnage of fall 
harvested crops is said to be the smallest 
in 50 years. Cotton condition was fair 
to poor, with bolls opening rapidly and 


September 1 Cotton Report 


USDA estimates a cotton crop of 
11,832,000 bales of 500 pounds gross 
weight on the basis of ginnings Sept. 1 
and condition of unharvested acreage. 
This is 848,000 bales smaller than the 
crop forecast on Aug. 1. Last year’s 
crop yielded 16,465,000 bales, and aver- 


age production for the period 1943-52 is 
12,448,000 bales. Total acreage to be 
harvested is set at 19,285,000, compared 
with 24,341,000 acres a year ago. 

Yield per acre is now set at 295 
pounds compared with 313.5 pounds on 
Aug. 1 and the 272.1-pound average. 





1954 


Acreage! condition 


September 1 


Production” 
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Lint yield per 
harvested acre 
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North Carolina - 571 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas ee 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
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Other States’ 
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19,285 
31.8 





United States 
Amer.-Egypt.' — 
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295 12,448 16,465 
417 29.2 65.5 





1Preliminary. 


*Production ginned and to be ginned. A 500-pound bale contains about 480 net pounds of lint. 
®Virginia, Florida, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, and Nevada. H ‘ c 
‘Included in state and U.S. totals. Grown in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California. 
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often prematurely. Picking and ginning 
are in full swing. 

TENNESSEE cotton has matured rap- 
idly and most fields, especially in hill 
sections, have been harvested once. Bolls 
are smaller than usual and, while there 
has been some new vegetative growth 
where rains fell, squares and blooms are 
scarce. Weevils have increased but most 
cotton is past the damage stage. USDA 
reduced the state’s cotton estimate by 
40,000 bales last month. 

In TEXAS, hot, dry weather favored 
harvesting of crops but did little to re- 
lieve the serious to critical moisture sit- 
uation over a large part of the state. 
In fact, much-needed moisture from 
earlier rains was lost in many localities 
during the past two weeks. 

The state showed only a 25,000-bale re- 
duction in USDA’s Sept. 1 crop report, 
as compared with Aug. 1, but is down a 
million bales from last season. Reduced 
prospects during August in northern 
and eastern areas and on dryland farms 
in the northwest were largely offset by 
better indications on irrigated land and 
in South Texas. 

First bales have been reported up to 
Wheeler County, Texas’ most northern 
“cotton county”; and about a third of 
the state’s crop has been picked and 
ginned. Harvest has been practically 
completed in the Valley and Coastal 
Bend areas, and is well under way else- 
where up to the southern part of the 
Plains. 

With the crop opening rapidly and, 
in many cases prematurely, Central 
Texas counties expect the crop to be 
out of the fields early; and growers 
are being urged to take advantage of 
the opportunity to destroy stalks and 
reduce next year’s weevil and pink boll- 
worm threat. 


Report on Cotton Ginning 


Number of bales of cotton ginned in the U.S. 
prior to Sept. 1, by states, crops of 1954, 1953 
and 1952. 


Running bales 


1952 


1953 


1954 


United States 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Florida 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Texas 


*1,693,749 *1,165,618 *1,458,384 
148,270 85,549 100,915 
22,265 16,560 11,111 

3,944 2,234 9,401 
3,981 4,708 5,911 
11,896 5,844 8,623 
221,780 140,681 146,992 
82,186 30,217 
91,136 67,839 
88,308 99,503 

1,019,983 712,483 

*Includes 388,229 bales of the crop of 1954 
ginned prior to Aug. 1, which were counted in the 
supply for the season of 1953-54, compared with 
345,860 and 176,356 bales of the crops of 1953 
and 1952. 

The statistics in this report include no bales of 
American-Egyptian for 1954, 169 for 1953 and 
none for 1952. 

The statistics for 1954 in this report are sub- 
ject to revision when checked against the in- 
dividual returns of the ginners being transmitted 
by mail. 

Consumption, Stocks, Imports and Exports 

Cotton consumed during the month of July, 
1954, amounted to 542,577 bales. Cotton on hand in 
consuming establishments on July 31, 1954, was 
1,218,051 bales, and in public storage and at com- 
presses, 8,103,150 bales. The number of active con- 
suming cotton spindles for the month was 19,286,- 
000. The total imports for the month of June, 
1954, were 8,177 bales and the exports of domestic 
cotton, excluding linters, were 434,934 bales. 





@ WILLIAM K. SNYDER, of 
New Mexico A. & M. College, has been 
named assistant superintendent of Gana- 
deras, a Peruvian ranch, which is one of 
the largest in the world. 
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Season Favors Early 
Stalk Destruction 


Cotton growers in many areas 
have the best opportunity in many 
years this season to fight cotton 
pests by early stalk destruction, 
entomologists point out. 

“It may be a long time before 
the boll weevil infestation is as 
low over the entire state as it is 
now,” C. F. Stiles, Oklahoma Ex- 
tension entomologist, recently said. 
“The cotton crop is opening pre- 
maturely and harvest will be com- 
pleted in some areas by Oct. 1. 
This will afford a wonderful op- 
portunity to destroy cotton stalks 
before frost. This can best be done 
by cutting them and plowing un- 
der, or by heavily grazing them 
just as soon as cotton is picked. 
If we can prevent the boll weevil 
from going into hibernation, fat 
and healthy, our over - wintering 
population would be greatly re- 
duced and any pink bollworms that 
might be in the old bolls will be 
destroyed.” 











Fire Hazard Training 
Pays Off for Gins 


Now is the time to brief gin employees 
on cotton fire hazards. 

Most gins across the Cotton Belt are 
moving into their busy season, the Na- 
tional Cotton Council points out, and 
full crews have been employed. 

The Council is urging ginners to train 
workers in basic principles of fire pre- 
vention and fire fighting before the 
press of the season demands their full 
time. 

Fire loss amounting to thousands of 
dollars has been prevented, the Council 
says, because some gins were prudent 
enough to inform each individual in the 
crew of his assignment in case of fire. 
Such a practice avoids confusion, wasted 
effort and, possibly, disaster. 

Another excellent practice is inviting 
local fire departments to inspect gins, 
the Council adds. By being familiar 
with the plant’s layout, location of wa- 
ter connections, and nature of the gin 
operations, firemen can be much more 
effective when called to control a blaze. 

Here are three basic recommendations 
which will serve as groundwork for ef- 
fective fire prevention and control pro- 
grams: 

1. Maintain adequate 
equipment. 

2. Train all employees for fire emer- 
gencies. 

3. Keep the plant reasonably clean. 


fire control 


Israel Cotton Experiments 


Show Much Promise 


Cotton production in Israel is out of 
the experimental stage, according to 
reports concerning the 100-acre Beissan 
Plantation near the Central Jordan Val- 
ley. This plantation was established by 
Sam Hamburg of Los Banos, Calif. The 
fields on the plantation promise better 
yields than those obtained in similar 
areas of California. 

Israel imported about $5 million worth 
of cotton last year. 
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e Japan Is Big Market 
For U.S. Soybeans 


JAPAN, now the largest single market 
for U.S. soybeans, inedible tallow and 
inedible greases, would be willing to 
buy additional quantities of oilseeds and 
fats from the U.S. if the necessary 
dollar exchange were available, says 
John S. Burgess, Jr... USDA marketing 
specialist. 

Japan does not want semi-processed 

and processed commodities, Burgess ex- 
plains. It wants raw materials for its in- 
dustries, and for this reason there is 
only a limited opportunity to export 
U.S. vegetable oil to Japan. The USDA 
marketing specialist points out that the 
capacity of Japanese mills is already 
larger than the amount of raw materials 
available for processing. 
e Soybean Requirements—The Japanese 
Food Agency is estimating that nearly 
40 million bushels of soybeans will be 
required by Japan in the fiscal year 
ending March 31. In 1953 Japan im- 
ported a little over 17 million bushels 
of soybeans from the U.S. 

Quantity of U.S. soybeans imported 
by Japan this year will depend largely 
on the amount of dollar exchange avail- 
able and the procurements allowed by 
Japanese currency under the new U.S. 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act. 

Another factor influencing imports of 
U.S. soybeans is the amount of soybeans 
available from Manchuria, and no clear 
picture exists of the situation there. 

Japanese importers and _ processors 
are reported to be dissatisfied with 
quality of U.S. soybeans. Mills there 
process some soybeans for food, and the 
three percent foreign material allowance 
for U.S. No. 2 grade causes difficulty. 
Some importers claim that the soybeans 
they receive are inferior to the U.S. No. 
2 grade for which they pay. 

Importers also complain that weight 
losses averaged 1.14 percent on_ ship- 
ments received from the U.S. during 
the period August 1952-July 1953. Bur- 
gess points out that most mills operate 
on close margins and that this loss is a 
very real problem. 


e Other Requirements—Some Japanese 
processors have shown interest in U.S. 
cottonseed and flaxseed, provided that 
prices are favorable. Possibly 40,000 
tons of cottonseed could be used annual- 
ly in Japan, Burgess says. Foreign ex- 
change allocations are not made for 
either seed. 


California Cotton Tests 
Have Six Locations 


Personnel at the U.S. Cotton Field 
Station, Shafter, Calif., remind growers 
that cotton strain tests started by the 
California Cotton Planting Seed Dis- 
tributors last year can be viewed at 
several locations over the state. 

These include: Floyd Nelson Ranch, 
Chowchilla; Spider Jones Ranch, Fire- 
baugh; J. G. Boswell Co., Corcoran; 
Dick Shannon Ranch, Visalia; South- 
west Irrigation Station, Brawley; and 
the U.S. Cotton Field Station, Shafter. 


@ ROBERT C. JACKSON and 
J. CRAIG SMITH, officers of American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute, will 
speak Oct. 5 at the annual meeting of 
California Farm Bureau Cotton Depart- 
ment at Hanford. 
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Cotton and Soybean Industries 
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en up by CCC in the form of cottonseed 
products. 

This brings us to the second point to 
be noted about the 1953-54 experience. 
One oilseed—soybeans—was supported 
at 90 percent of parity but moved into 
the market for consumption, which 
means that it was freely salable for 
more than its high support. But the 
products of the oilseed that was sup- 
ported at only 75 percent of parity— 
cottonseed—moved in large quantities in- 
to CCC’s hands, which means that they 
could not, on the whole, command in the 
market the prices corresponding to the 
lower support. In market terms this 
seems to demonstrate that soybeans were 
cheap at their 90 percent support level 
while cottonseed at its 75 percent sup- 
port level was too expensive for its 
products to be used up. 

The values of oil and meal are de- 
termined by supply and demand in the 
market. And, as of course you know, 
“supply” for this purpose includes not 
only soybean oil and soybean meal but 
cottonseed oil and cottonseed meal as 
well as other commodities—including 
lard and butter, for example—that can 
be used to satisfy the same demands. 
And “demand,” as you also know, is not 
for one or another of these products ex- 
clusively, but turns from one to an- 
other as relative prices shift. (If, for 
example, cottonseed oil becomes relative- 
ly expensive, the refineries turn instead 
to soybean oil, and so on.) It is in this 
manner that the mechanism of the mar- 
ket normally keeps the prices of these 
competitive products in line with each 


other—soybean oil with cottonseed oil, 
and these in turn with, say, lard; and 
also soybean meal with cottonseed meal. 

These are the prices—the “product 
values”—that your crushers presuma- 
bly have in mind when they buy soy- 
beans. The value of beans is derived 
from the value of their products, allow- 
ance being made for transportation costs 
and processing margins. The same rela- 
tionship holds, of course, for cottonseed 
and its products. The point I particularly 
wish to make is that your processor 
starts with the product values and works 
back to the soybean price, just as our 
cottonseed crushers do. If product val- 
ues are low, oilseed values are low; if 
product values are high, oilseed values 
are high also. 


e Meal More Valuable Than Oil—The 
value of soybean meal in a bushel of 
seed is considerably greater than the 
value of the oil. We could logically say 
that it is a “mealseed’” rather than an 
“oilseed.”” The opposite is true of cot- 
tonseed: the value of the oil is greater 
than that of the meal. 

This results partly from the physical 
composition of the two seeds—from the 
fact that by weight soybeans contain 
relatively more meal than does cotton- 
seed. But it is also the result of the 
relative values of meal and oil. Soybeans 
haven’t always been a “mealseed’’; in 
some years, when meal was cheaper than 
it has now become as a result of changed 
feeding practices, the oil in soybeans 
was worth more than the meal, and soy- 
beans were an oilseed. Cottonseed, on the 
other hand, has always been—and is 
today—an oilseed. 

I think you begin to see what I am 
leading up to. The parity prices upon 
which our support 
levels are based are 
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NO GIN IS COMPLETE 
without a STATIFIER 


Now that most gins dry seed cotton to a very low mois- 
ture content in order to gin it properly, they need to 
restore a small amount of moisture to the ginned cotton. 
This relieves strain on the tramper and press, eliminates 
the problem of broken bale ties, and restores some of 
the staple length and soft feel to the sample. 
tails on how Statifier moisture restoration can help in 
your ginning operation, write us today. 


KEMGAS COMPANY 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


historical relation- 
ships. In a past pe- 
riod regarded as 
representative, soy- 
beans and cotton- 
seed stood in some 
definite relation- 
ship to each other. 
That relationship 
thestatisticians use 
as their base — 
their 100 percent. 
But with the pas- 
sage of the years 
the relationship has 
shifted: meal has 
become more valu- 
able relative to oil; 
and soybeans, with 
their greater meal 
content, have be- 
come more valu- 
able relative to cot- 
tonseed. In a free 
market, and with- 
out supports, soy- 
beans would today 
sell at a_ higher 
percentage of pari- 
ty than would cot- 
tonseed. I’m _ not 
saying that soy- 
bean oil has become 
more valuable than 
cottonseed oil or 
that soybean meal 
has become more 
valuable than cot- 
tonseed meal; I’m 
only saying that 
the value of the 
meal in your “meal- 
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seed” has risen more than the value of 
the oil in our oilseed. 

Now to summarize this point, if cot- 
tonseed is supported at, say, 75 percent 
of parity, the product values involved 
yield something more than 75 percent 
for soybeans. How much more only the 
open market can disclose; and its testi- 
mony over the last three seasons is that 
the differential is more than 15 parity 
points. The first testimony came in the 
years when soybeans and cottonseed 
were both supported at 90 percent of 
parity. In those years cottonseed prod- 
ucts were acquired by the government 
and soybeans sold at well over 100 per- 
cent of parity in the market. The final 
and the really conclusive testimony came 
this last season, when there was a 15 
parity-point differential and it was still 
cottonseed products that went to CCC. 
On a historical base, CCC offered more 
for soybeans than for cottonseed—90 
percent of parity as against 75 percent 
—and it got cottonseed! Something was 
wrong with the historical base, and I 
think we now know what it was: the 
market was placing a premium on your 
‘“‘mealseed.” 


e Perishability Is Factor — Cottonseed 
is a perishable commodity. From this it 
follows that a loan program is impracti- 
eal in the case of raw cottonseed. (If 
you try to store it for very long, espe- 
cially in the humid eastern and central 
portions of the Cotton Belt, it spoils.) 
To be effective, therefore, a price sup- 
port program must make provision for 
crushing the seed and for the acquisi- 
tion by CCC of the products, which are 
far more durable than the seed from 
which they are derived. 

The effect of these Commodity Credit 
purchases is to maintain the prices of 
cottonseed oil, cottonseed meal, and lint- 
ers. If prices in the free market are 
higher than the CCC prices, the oil mills 
of course sell there; but if prices sag, 
they use their privilege of tendering to 
CCC, and the price decline is arrested. 
This support of cottonseed oil and meal 
in turn supports the prices of soybean 
oil and soybean meal. If, for example, 
soybean oil is the cheaper oil, the re- 
fineries will use it instead of cottonseed 
oil, which for lack of demand will then 
fall in price and be tendered to CCC, 
and this will continue until the reduced 
supply of edible oil lifts prices of soy- 
bean oil too. If you hold up one set of 
prices, you hold up the other set also. 

Now of course the accumulation by 
CCC of large quantities of cottonseed 
products proves there is a surplus. You 
may like to think that it is just a sur- 
plus of cottonseed and that soybeans 
are not involved, but this hardly fits 
with the fact that by accumulating cot- 
tonseed products CCC has_ supported 
soybeans too. Let me remind you that 
CCC today holds enough cottonseed oil 
to make more than a billion pounds of 
margarine. The present excitement about 
butter involves less than half of that 
quantity. Even if this huge accumula- 
tion happens to be in the form of a 
cottonseed product, it is only proper to 
recall that you can make margarine at 
least as well with cottonseed oil as with 
soybean oil. 

But what practical difference does all 
this make? I assure you I wouldn’t be 
taking this much of your time if this 
wasn’t a matter of great practical sig- 
nificance both for soybeans and for cot- 
tonseed. 


e Cottonseed Open to Attack—My im- 
mediate interest is, of course, in cotton- 
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seed’s position. Being the effectively 
supported commodity, it is the one that 
is vulnerable to attack if the support 
program results in excessive losses to 
the government. In a way, the prospect 
here is that future insult will be added 
to present injury. First our product is 
stored by CCC rather than consumed by 
industry, and our customers quit using 
it and become accustomed to its com- 
petitor: soybeans. And then, when the 
day of reckoning comes, we are the ones 
who incur the full blame for whatever 
losses the government may sustain. 

And the final irony of it all is con- 
cealed in the considerations to which I 
have earlier directed your attention. 
The support of cottonseed, whether at 
90 percent of parity as in past years 
or at 75 percent as in this season and 
last, has had the effect of supporting 
its competitor—soybeans—at prices so 
remunerative that you have steadily ex- 
panded your acreage and thus have en- 
larged the surplus of vegetable oil that 
CCC, because of the way existing sup- 
port programs operate, mops up in the 
form of cottonseed oil. 

This, if you will, is cottonseed’s side 
of the problem. We are now entering 
our fourth straight year of this kind 
of a program under which 50 percent, 
or 20 percent—or whatever percent may 
be necessary—of our cottonseed prod- 
ucts is removed from the market in or- 
der to make sales for all of the products 
of our competitor—and at prices always 
above our prices on the parity scale. 
There is no way to estimate the dam- 
age—much of which is permanent—that 
cottonseed products already have suf- 
fered. I can not say to you today just 
what the cotton industry is going to do. 
I am sure it would have moved with 
all its strength to correct this difficul- 
ty before now if the complexity of the 
situation had not obscured what was 
really happening. And I can assure you 


that now that the record of the past 
three years is before us we shall not de- 
lay long in seeking a remedy to this in- 
tolerable situation. 

e Soybean’s Side of Question—There is 
a soybean side to the problem, too. For 
the past three crop years you have 
enjoyed a considerable market advan- 
tage over cottonseed and the same sit- 
uation will obtain through the new year 
we are now entering. We realize that 
as soybean producers you didn’t seek 
any advantage over cotton producers. 
The situation simply developed through 
the way in which the price support pro- 
gram operated, and I don’t believe many 
people actually realized what was hap- 
pening until this last season. The thing 
that is important is what happens from 
here on out, now that we all know the 
situation that exists. 

Looking at it as best I can from both 
your side and ours, here are the things 
I think we should consider: 

e First—-The price support program was 
never intended to be used to pirate mar- 
kets away from one commodity and give 
them to another. When such distortions 
as this develop and, further, when they 
are accompanied by such potential loss- 
es to CCC as are involved in the present 
situation on cottonseed, all farmers have 
a great interest in correcting the diffi- 
culties promptly. If they are not cor- 
rected, the whole farm program is jeop- 
ardized. Therefore, we hope that in the 
interest of all American agriculture, 
you who produce soybeans will join with 
the producers of cottonseed in finding 
an equitable solution to this mutual 
problem. 

e Second—In looking at the soybean 
side, the export situation must also be 
taken into account. 

During the last half of the 1930’s, the 
production and consumption of edible 
fats and oils in this country were just 
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THE FISHIN’ was fine, and all lined up to prove it are one day’s catch and the five 
fishermen who hauled ’em in. The fishermen are (I. to r.) Jack Hodges, National 
Rose Co., Memphis; Jack Hodges, Jr.; Jack W. Pillow, Jack W. Pillow Co., Memphis; 


Gordon Freeman, McKay & Co., Atlanta; and J. C. Jones, Shelby, N. C. As the 


sign in back says, this catch was taken at Daytona Beach, Fla. 
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about in balance. Then came the war 
and the terrifically increased demand 
for fats and oils to meet the needs of 
ourselves and our allies. There was no 
crop so well suited to make the dramatic 
expansion that was needed as soybeans 
—and soybeans responded magnificent- 
ly. From a pre-war level of about 75 
million bushels you increased your pro- 
duction to about 200 million bushels by 
the war’s end. Then came the post-war 
reconstruction, followed by Korea, and 
the large demand continued. The in- 
crease in soybean production also con- 
tinued—accelerating at an even faster 
pace than the demand, until this year 
you are passing the 300 million bushel 
mark. 

Now returning to our domestic edible 
fats and oils situation we find that our 
production and consumption are no long- 
er in balance but that for the past five 
years production has been exceeding con- 
sumption by about 35 percent—or over 
2 billion pounds annually. Also we find 
that by far the greater part of this in- 
crease is attributable to the increase in 
soybean oil. 

This is a situation that all of us 
who produce fats and oils have got to 
face squarely. It means that we are go- 
ing to have to find a market for this 
excess or face the painful alternative 
of reducing our production. 

In the domestic market, we know that 
consumption is very inelastic. It has 
stayed almost constant at about 43 
pounds per capita, through good times 
and bad, for the past 20 years. We 
must not say it is impossible to increase 
per capita consumption of fats and oils, 
but on the record we have no reason 
for confidence that we can solve the 
problem this way any time soon. Of 
course we can expect the increase that 
will come normally with our population 
increase. At present rates, this of course 
is quite an item, but not nearly enough 
to take care of our excess production in 
the foreseeable future. 

Therefore, it is clear that we are go- 
ing to have to look to export markets 
for most of our solution. Now fortunate- 
lv that picture doesn’t look too bad. 
That’s actually where our surplus has 
been going, except for the part in the 
form of cottonseed oil and butter that 
has been going to CCC during the past 
three years. Our problem is to keep this 
fats and oils surplus going into export 
markets and expand them by every 
means possible. 

The very first step in a sales job of 
this kind is to find out what our cus- 
tomers want—and this we have done. 
They want lard and soybeans — and 
especially soybeans. That’s what they 
have been buying when they could get 
them and that’s what they want in in- 
creasing quantities. As your very able 
secretary, George Strayer, may have 
told you, we were together on the Ag- 
ricultural Trade Mission to Europe this 
spring and the one U.S. farm commod- 
ity that was in the greatest demand al- 
most everywhere was soybeans. Natur- 
ally I was interested in peddling a little 
cottonseed oil, but it isn’t oil they want. 
They want oilseeds, and more specifi- 
cally they want soybeans. With their 
former far - eastern sources largely 
closed to them, they are looking to the 
U.S. to fill their needs. 

The opportunity that exists today to 
build export markets for soybeans on a 
long-time, continuing basis is the kind 
that comes once in a lifetime, and we 
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Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Oil Mill Machinery: Prater DF-9 
Blue Streak, Williams and Jacobson grinders. 5 
high crushing rolls. Meal coolers. Screening tanks. 
Filter presses, Redler conveyors. Good condition. 
Contact—Lee Atherton Letter or phone Atlantic 
2112. Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 








FOR SALE-—AIll kinds cotton gin and oi] mill 
equipment, expellers, screw presses, screening 
tanks, filter presses, natural gas engines, one 
GMAC No. 465 automatic box nailing machine 
with motor and some spare parts.—Carter Foster, 
Jr., P. O. Box 522, Temple, Texas. Phone 3-4890, 
warehouse 502 North 14th Street, Temple, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers, each 
complete with 14” conditioner and 36” cooker; 
rolls, cookers, 176 and 141l-saw Carver linters, 
all completely rebuilt. Fort Worth lint cleaner, 
filter presses, attrition mills, No. 199-60” seed 
cleaner, No. 153 separating unit, No. 136 double 
drum hull beater.—Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., 
1212 South Industrial Blvd., Telephone PR-5958, 
Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE Filter presses; screening tanks; 
single and twin motor Anderson Super Duo ex- 
pellers, with conditioners; several extra 36” 
cooker dryers and conditioners. All steel linter 
baling presses; 141-176 saw linters; seed cleaners ; 
No. 153 separating units; bar hullers; lint beat- 
ers; stack cookers; rolls; hydraulic press room 
equipment.—V. A. Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 





OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Complete 

solvent plants, rebuilt twin motor Anderson high 

speed expellers, French screw presses, stack cook- 

ers, meal coolers, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
= ‘; a2! mills.—Pittock and Associates, Glen 
iddle, Pa. 
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ELECTRIC MOTOR SALE! PRICES LOWER THAN EVER! 


ALL NEW BALL BEARING MOTORS IN CRATES... GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 


Open Driproof 
Open Driproof 
Open Driproof 
Open Driproof 
Open Driproof 
Open Driproof 
Open Driproof 
Open Driproof 
Open Driproof 


15 Open Driproof 


All Sizes and Types Motors Up to 800 HP in Stock 
LOAN MOTORS AVAILABLE AT NO CHARGE 


Wholesa'e and Retail Dist:ibutors of Delco — Westinghouse — ACEC 


W. M. SMITH ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DALLAS 
HU-2801 


FOR SALE—One Bauer Brothers hull beater, 
Model 198, double drum. Excellent condition with 
standard pulleys for flat belt drive.—Brazos Val- 
ley Cotton Oil Co., Inc., P. O. Box 688, Waco, 
Texas. Phone 2-6561. 


FOR SALE—#199—48” Bauer seed cleaner, with 
cyclone and pipes; #143—Bauer drag elevator, 
15’ 6” centers; True Line Gummer for 106 saw 
cylinder; Continental, all steel, single box, up 
packing, 24 x 48 linter baling press; 944” ram 
and casing; 30” Chandler huller; 36” Carver 
huller; eight linter Fort Worth pneumatic lint 
flue system (bought in 1950 new) with 4 pass 
Fort Worth lint cleaner and fans; 10 Carver 106 
perfection saws linters—will sel] cheap; 72”— 
4 high-30 rings all steam jacketed, French cooker; 
three—15 box, square columns, French hydraulic 
presses, if need repairs will sell less than full 
unit, boxes in good shape; set 48” French rolls; 
two—12 ton French accumulators; French hook 
type cake stripper and French hydraulic pump; 
10 k.w. generator; Murray Corliss steam engine, 
18 x 42, fly wheel 14’; 26” triple ply—94’ 10” 
leather drive belt, (bought in 1950) ; one 66 x 18— 
150# Murray H R T boiler; two gas burners for 
steam boilers; one Burnham bei'er feed pump, 
8% x 5 x 10 #68048; one coupling type elutch, 
100 h.p.—3 7/16 bore; one coupling type clutch, 
35 h.p.—2 7/16 bore; fans, shafts, flange type 
couplings, steel split pulleys, conveyors, hangers 
and other small items; four 80-saw Murray air 
blast gins, with 6” mote conveyor; one Gullett 
RAL separator, over Gullett all steel 6 cyl. hori- 
zontal gravity cleaner; one Murray steel belt 
distributor; one Gullett multiple hull extracting 
feeders; one all steel double hopper seed scale.— 
Brady Cotton Oil Co., Paul Klatt, secretary, 
Brady, Texas, phone 2322. 








FOR SALE—Anderson Twin Motor Super-Duo 36” 
cooker expellers complete with motors and elec- 
trical starting equipment. Purchased new in 1946, 
operated approximately 3 years. Excellent condi- 
tion. Present arrangement for flax and soybean, 
will rebuild for cottonseed if desired. Contact— 
Lee Atherton, Letter or phone Atlantic 2112. 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





SPECIAL 
List Price SALE PRICE 


$2726.00 ‘*1100" 
2170.00 900% 
1750.00 749% 
1674.00 762” 
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FOR SALE—New 12 x 18 type “RCD” rotary 
positive displacement Roots-Connersville blower to 
handle at the inlet 1540 ¢.f.m. air discharging at 
4# gauge pressure when operating at 510 r.p.m. 
requiring 35 b.h.p., complete with 40 h.p. motor. 
New Tyler Niagara vibrating screen for copra 
type 300 Ser. #9417, 9’ 6” overall base frame 4’ 
x 8’ sgl. surface vibrating screen, 2 screens 4’ 
long each, 6’-2%” wide complete with 5 h.p. West- 
inghouse motor and magnetic switch. (2) New 
Tyler Hummer electric vibrator with hummer 
screen. #10203 frame 10’ long, 4’ 8” wide 38” 
high. Ser. No’s 50-1738-9. (2) New Williams cake 
grinders size 30, 10’ 3” long. 24%” wide. Serial 
No’s 11447-8., one with 100 h.p. motor. Contact— 
Lee Atherton, Letter or phone Atlantic 2112. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE—Four press hydraulic mill at Pitts- 
burg, Texas to move, sell all or any part.—Stone 
L. Hargrove, Harlingen, Texas. 





Gin Equipment for Sale 


SEASONAL CLOSE-OUTS—One horizontal hy- 
draulic press pump, $150; one Continental paragon 
cotton press, $650; one all steel Cameron tramper, 
$400; 5-80 saw Lummus gin stands, $300 each; 
5-66” L.E.F. feeders, $250 each.—Hughston Sales 
Co., 2944 Oak Lane, Dallas, Texas, HU-5321. 








COTTON GIN FOR SALE-—4-80 saw Continental 
gins, electric, big crop ready, repa‘red. Price 
$60,000, has $20,000 loan. 4-90 saw Continental, 
complete, $100,000. Lubbock area, best of irrigated 
crop about ready to gin..-W. T. Raybon, Box 41, 
Phone 2-7802, Lubbock, Texas. 





FOR SALE—New Kemgas Statifiers and Moyst 
wetting agent, new government type tower driers 
and equisymment, new flat or V-belts, lacing and 
dressing, V-sheaves, screw elevators, Phelps fans, 
conveyor and steel conveyor trough and equip- 
ment and numerous other items in new gin ma- 
chinery and supplies. Also a large assortment of 
excellent all steel condensers, press pumps, steel 
bur machines, conveyor distributors, all steel 
presses, and numerous electric motors and power 
units for your gin plant. For your largest, oldest 
and most reliable source of guaranteed late model 
used and reconditioned gin machinery, contact us. 
Qualified graduate engineer to assist you with 
any of your machinery problems at no obligation. 
Call us regarding any machinery you have for 
sale or trade.-R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hack- 
berry St., Telepnones: Day 2-8141, Night 3-7929, 
Waco, Texas. 





FOR SALE: To be moved—4-70 Murray gin; 4-70 
Mitchell extractor feeders; one Murray 5-cylinder 
airline cleaner; one Murray incline 6-cylinder 
cleaner with late model press and condenser, all 
electric power. Gin in good condition and has run 
every year.—Artesia Alfalfa Grower's Association, 
Artesia, N.M 

FOR SALE—Cotton gins, vil mills and compresses. 
Some for operation where located, others for sale 
to move. If interested contact M. M. Phillips, 
Phone 5-8555, P. O. Box 1288, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 








Personnel Ads 





as to age, experience and references with applica- 
tion.—Vernon Oil Mill, Vernon, Texas. 


Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
fas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch. 


FOR SALE—-180_ horse 
engine, good condition, 
Sanger, Texas. 











power Fairbanks-Morse 
$1,500.—Contact Mayor, 


FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co.. 918 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 








New one row International cotton 
H tractor. Has picked only 
Taylor Bonded Ware- 


FOR SALE 
picker on Farmall 
forty-five bales, $5,500. 
house, Davisboro, Ga. 





FOR SALE—Minneapolis-Moline model 1210 en- 
gine, 210 h.p., 4 years old. Excellent condition, 
reasonably priced. Changing to electricity.—Sinton 
Co-op Gin, Phone 125, Sinton, Texas. 





e Make Fire Prevention a Habit: 
Train employees for emergencies. 
Maintain fire control equipment. 
Establish a daily clean-up routine. 
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Coming in 1955 Sessions 





Margarine and Milk 
Bills Are Slated 


m HERE IS summary of pending 
dairy and related legislation 
which will come before state 
lawmakers next year. 


Proposals of concern to the dairy and 
related industries, including bills on 
milk price control, butterfat substitutes, 
promotion of dairy products, and other 
significant issues, will be widely intro- 
duced in the regular legislative sessions 
scheduled to convene next year in 44 
states. 

The outlook for action on such meas- 
ures, on the basis of current and pros- 
pective developments reported from 
state capitals throughout the country, 
include the following: 


e Butterfat Substitutes — Controversy 
over proposals to broaden the legisla- 
tion permitting the use of vegetable oils 
in mellorine and other products will in 
many states replace former battles over 
margarine restrictive laws. 

Bills to legalize mellorine and similar 
types of frozen desserts made with veg- 
etable oils or animal fats started to 
spread as a legislative issue last year, 
when mellorine production was started 
in five additional states—Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, California, Montana and Ore- 
gon. States which previously legalized 
such production include Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Texas. 

During the comparatively few state 
legislative sessions this year, a bill to 
legalize mellorine was rejected in South 
Carolina while Louisiana lawmakers de- 
feated a bill which would have outlawed 
the use of frozen desserts made with 
vegetable oils. A Tennessee lower court 
last spring upheld the constitutionality 
of state laws prohibiting the sale of 
frozen desserts made with  vegeta- 
ble fats. 

Although colored margarine has been 
removed as a widespread legislative is- 
sue through its legalization in all states 
except Minnesota and Wisconsin, there 
will be continuing controversy in a 
number of states over special taxes and 
various other types of restrictions on 
margarine usage and marketing. 

Repeal of special state taxes on mar- 
garine may be sought next year in 
Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Utah and Wisconsin, while legislation 
to ease or remove curbs on the use of 
the spread in state institutions may be 
proposed in Michigan, Nebraska, and 
Pennsylvania. 

The colored margarine issue was cut 
down when the 1953 legislatures of 
Iowa, Montana, South Dakota and Ver- 
mont legalized the yellow product, bring- 
ing to 26 the number of states taking 
such action since 1944, 


e Price Control — Although bills to 
abolish or curb the price-fixing powers 
of existing state milk control agencies 
will again appear in several states, as 
they do in every year of heavy state 
legislative activity, indications point to 
the probable further spread rather than 
curtailment of such laws. 

In Arkansas, for example, the State 
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Milk Distributors’ Association, with the 
cooperation of producer groups, will 
seek the enactment next year of a meas- 
ure which would “control prices of milk 
from the farm to the consumer.” 

The Arizona Dairymen’s League has 
set up committees to look into the pos- 
sibility of establishing a state price 
board which would fix milk prices all 
along the line from cow to consumer, or 
a federal marketing agreement which 
would set wholesale prices only. 

States which already have some form 
of price control laws, although some do 
not provide for retail price-fixing, in- 
clude Alabama, California, Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Georgia, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont and Virginia. 

Legislative controversies next year 
over such laws are expected in several 
of these states. There may be a move 
for repeal or revision of the California 
law, now being attacked in the courts 
by Safeway Stores, Inc. 

Although unsuccessful in past years, a 
move for abolition of the Georgia con- 
trol law probably will be revived at the 
1955 legislative session. A similar move 
is expected in Pennsylvania. 


e Containers — Restrictions on various 
types of milk containers will be raised 
as an issue in several state legislatures 
next year, with a measure to legalize 
the sale of milk in gallon containers al- 
ready scheduled for introduction in 
New York. 

A bill to permit bulk milk dispensers 
was enacted this year in Michigan, with 
similar measures likely to be pushed 
next year in some states not already 
allowing them. New laws to permit the 
coin-operated vending machines for dis- 
pensing milk also may be sought in 
some states. 


e Butter Grading — At least 30 other 
states have already made inquiries con- 
cerning the new compulsory butter grad- 
ing law which went into effect July 1 
in Wisconsin as the first of its kind in 
the country. 

It has not yet been indicated, how- 
ever, whether there will be a trend to- 
ward the spread of such laws. The Wis- 
consin law provides that all butter man- 
ufactured and sold in the state must be 
inspected and graded at the plant and 
carry one of four designations. The 
Wisconsin standards conform to volun- 
tary federal standards. Aim of the law 
is to get an improved quality of butter 
and widen public acceptance of it. 

In Iowa, the State Agriculture De- 
partment has just announced the adop- 
tion of a voluntary program of butter 
standards under which conforming 
dairies will be permitted to use a state- 
owned Grade A label. Rules and regula- 
tions will cover production on the farm, 
process plant operation and the finished 
product. 


e Sanitary Restrictions — A bill tight- 
ening sanitary restrictions on milk pro- 
duced and sold in the state was enacted 
this year in Rhode Island, with the sub- 
ject certain to be raised in many other 
state legislatures next year. 

It already has been announced that 
stronger dairy inspection laws will be 
sought in the 1955 Texas legislature 
with the backing of most city health di- 
rectors throughout the state. Local 
health officials want a more uniform 
dairy inspection law covering delivery- 
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men and handlers of milk. Cities in 
Texas now have their own varying lo- 
cal ordinances covering the subject. 
The proposed Texas legislation also 
would strengthen existing laws cover- 
ing smaller towns and communities. 


e Dairy Industry Promotions—Bills for 
new or revised programs for the pro- 
motion of dairy products will be intro- 
duced in a number of next year’s legis- 
lative sessions. 

Many states in recent years have au- 
thorized such programs, financed by 
small special levies on one or more 
branches of the dairy industry. Legis- 
lation of this type was enacted this year 
in Kentucky, but rejected in Massachu- 
setts. At a recent referendum, however, 
Kentucky dairy farmers rejected the 
proposed plan for compulsory payments 
to the promotional fund, apparently 
preferring to continue a voluntary pro- 
motional program which has been in ef- 
fect during the last decade. 


Peanuts Available From 
West African Country 


Exportable peanut supplies in Senegal, 
French West Africa, will continue to 
average about half a million tons, USDA 
reports. Senegal is the world’s second 
largest exporter of peanuts. 

Almost all shipments go to French 
metropolitan areas. Establishment of 
crushing plants in Senegal during World 
War II has resulted in an increase of 
exports of peanut oil and shelled pea- 
nuts. 

Heavy taxes on peanut exports make 
it likely that an increasingly large por- 
tion of the peanut crop will be exported 
in the form of oil. USDA estimates that 
about 370,000 tons of peanuts in the 
shell will be processed into oil in 1954. 
At least 121,000 tons of oil are expected 
from this crush. 

Peanut yields in Senegal range from 
350 to over 900 pounds per acre, de- 
pending on land and weather. The aver- 
age yield is from 500 to 750 pounds per 
acre. 





Electric Motors 


Sales 


a Repair 


ACEC 
Westinghouse 


Delco 
Crocker Wheeler 


e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor to your plant via one 
of our standby trucks and pick 
up your equipment for repair. 


FOSHEE ELECTRIC CO. 


203 S. Main Fannin 9308 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 





Cotton and Soybean Industries 


(Continued from Page 41) 

must not let it pass. The cotton industry 
is your natural ally on this one and we 
want to help all we can. As I just said, 
the export demand is for oilseeds, not 
oil. Cottonseed is too perishable for us 
to build an export trade but every time 
you export soybeans, it is just as though 
we had exported cottonseed, in so far 
as reducing the surplus in our highly 
interchangeable domestic fats and oils 
market. 

You are aware of the pressures that 
were exerted in Washington last fall 
to remove soybeans from the list of 
commodities available for export under 
the Sec. 550 program, and you know 
that effort succeeded. Within the past 
three weeks, agricultural news letters 
coming out of Washington report that 
efforts are again being made to retard 
soybean exports and, more specifically, 
to deny soybeans the right to make ex- 
port sales for foreign currencies under 
the Agricultural Trade Development Act 
just passed by the Congress. The argu- 
ments again being advanced are that 
soybeans are not “in surplus.” Well, 
this new law says the program shall 
apply to commodities that are in surplus 
or might otherwise become surplus. If 
there are those who still persist in kidding 
themselves into thinking that soybeans 
are not in surplus now, I don’t believe 
even they would contend that soybeans 
will not “become surplus” if their ex- 
ports are retarded. 

We can assure you that our industry 
will be right at your side in your ef- 
forts to promote soybean’ exports, 
through the new Trade Development 
Act, and otherwise. 


e Third—The problems and opportuni- 
ties that confront us in expanding the 
domestic markets for our vegetable oils 
are perfectly enormous and should be 
receiving our preferred attention. 

Governmental discriminations against 
our products are by no means com- 
pletely licked. The Navy is still prohib- 
ited by federal law from using marga- 
rine, and state barriers of one tvpe or 
another against margarine still exist and 
continue to be proposed. Furthermore. 
the development of new markets in such 
fields as frozen desserts has enormous 
possibilities if federal and state discrim- 
inations can be removed. And just re- 
cently we have been confronted with a 
new threat to our already established 
markets as the government attempts to 
get rid of its surplus butter stocks 
through bargain sales and give-away 
schemes. 

After a very careful study, we are 
convinced that a general sales promo- 
tion program on margarine to supple- 
ment the specific brand-name advertis- 
ing of the individual manufacturers 
would pay big dividends. 

And again on the problem side, there 
is the threat of the invasion of our 
shortening market by chemical extend- 
ers that we should be moving on with 
real force. 

We learned from the margarine fight 
what cottonseed and soybeans working 
together can do in expanding markets. 
In 1950, the year we repealed the fed- 
eral anti-margarine law, the two of us 
together sold about 725 million pounds 
of oil in the margarine market. By last 
year, 1953, we had increased this figure 
to 995 million pounds—a gain of 270 
million pounds. 

But whose gain was it? Soybeans— 
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every single pound of it! But that’s not 
all. Soybeans’ gain in this market from 
1950 to 1953 was over 410 million 
pounds! Where did the extra 140 mil- 
lion pounds come from? You guessed it! 
Cottonseed lost it. Our sales dropped 
from 415 million pounds in 1950 to 275 
million pounds in 1953 in the margarine 
market—the very market that we had 
worked so hard, for so many years, to 
win! 

What had happened? The price sup- 
port program that I have been trying 
to describe to you had been put into ef- 
fect in 1951—the year after we thought 
we had won the margarine fight—and 
1.4 billion pounds of our cottonseed oil 
had gone to CCC, while soybean oil 
looked after our margarine market for 
us! 

How would you feel, if you were in 
our place? Could you be a very enthu- 
siastic ally in teaming up to do battle 
for expanded markets if that had hap- 
pened to you, because of a quirk of the 
federal price support program? I don’t 
think you could—and I don’t think we 
could, until the condition that brought 
about the tragedy is corrected—until 
we at least have a chance to share in 
any market expansion that our efforts 
might produce. 

I have talked very frankly and sin- 
cerely about the most important prob- 
lems faced by our two industries. It is 
my earnest hope that in these remarks 
we will find an area of agreement that 
will result in their solution. In doing 
so I must emphasize the urgency of im- 
mediate action. 


USDA Promotes Chemists 
At Southern Laboratory 


Edmund M. Buras, Jr., and Leon Se- 
gal have been promoted to chemists in 
charge of cotton research units of 
USDA’s Southern Utilization Research 
Branch, C. H. Fisher, New Orleans, 
chief of the Branch, has announced. 

Buras will lead research on the chem- 
ical modification of cotton to impart 
new and improved properties for special 
uses, such as improved rot and weather 
resistance. Segal will conduct research 
on the fine structure of cotton and, to 
enhance certain physical properties de- 
sirable in a textile material, study ways 
of chemically modifying the fine struc- 
ture without loss of the fibrous form. 


EDMUND M. BURAS, Jr. 
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LEON SEGAL 


The research of these two groups is 
part of the Branch’s broad program to 
improve and extend the utilization of 
cotton and will be carried out at the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
at New Orleans. 


Soybean Meetings 
(Continued from Page 20) 
foreign material in soybeans, and em- 
phasized the importance of doing every- 
thing possible to maintain the quality of 
U.S. exports in order to hold and ex- 

pand foreign markets. 


e Research Discussed — The Expanded 
Program of Varietal Development Work 
in Soybeans was the subject of Herbert 
W. Johnson, USDA, who said that in- 
creased funds appropriated this year 
will permit the expansion of the pro- 
duction research program. 

E. E. Hartwig, USDA, Stoneville, 
Miss., discussed Improved Soybean Va- 
rieties and Cultural Practices for the 
South. 

He expressed the belief that much of 
the increased interest in soybeans in the 
South can be attributed to “greater ec- 
onomic returns resulting from higher 
yields per acre and that these higher 
yields were brought about by growers 
putting into practice the knowledge 
gained from research developments dur- 
ing the past several years.” 

The coordinator of the U.S. Regional 
Soybean Laboratory research program 
in the South also predicted that further 
progress in the development of new, im- 
proved varieties and cultural practices 
will improve the competitive position of 
soybeans in relation to other crops. 


e Other Convention Features — Among 
speakers at the business sessions were 
Ss Riepma, Washington, National 
Association of Margarine Manufactur- 
ers; J. E. Thigpen, USDA, Washington; 
John C. Cowan, Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, Peoria, Ill.; A. A. 
Clarkson, Port of New Orleans; Marvin 
McClain, USDA, Washington; and oth- 
ers. 

Social events during the meeting in- 
cluded a number of entertainment fea- 
tures provided by the Memphis hosts, 
and the annual banquet Wednesday ev- 
ening. 
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Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 


Adages are often wrong! 








Skellysolve for Animal and 
Vegetable Oil Extraction 
Applications 
SKELLYSOLVE-B. Making edible oils and 

meals from soybeans, corn germs, flax- 
seed, peanuts, cottonseed and the like. 
Closed cup flash point about —20°F. 
SKELLYSOLVE-C. Making both edible 
and inedible oils and meals, particu- 
larly where lower volatility than that 
of Skellysolve-B is desired because of 
warm condenser water. Closed cup 
flash point about 13°F. 
SKELLYSOLVE-D,. Quality solvent at 
competitive prices. For degreasing 
meat scraps, extracting oil-saturated 
fuller’s earth, general extraction uses. 
Closed cup flash point about 3°F. 
SKELLYSOLVE-F. Extracting cottonseed 
meals and other products in labora- 
tory analytical work. Originally made 
to conform to A.O.C.S. specifications 
for petroleum ether, and for pharma- 
ceutical extractions where finest qucl- 
ity solvent is desired. Closed cup flash 
point about —50°F. 
SKELLYSOLVE-H. Making edible and in- 
edible oils and meals where greater 
volatility is desired than that of Skel- 
lysolve-C or -D. Closed cup flash point 
about 20°F. 
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“Doc’’ MacGEE says: Putting “all 
your eggs in one basket” can be the 
far-sighted thing to do. . . especially 
when it comes to Solvents! One 
100% dependable source of supply 
—Skellysolve. Regardless of floods, 
snows, windstorms and war, Skelly- 
solve’s flexible manufacturing and 
shipping methods deliver the goods. 


You can depend on Skellysolve. 
Specifications are always “on the 
button” to protect your product and 
your manufacturing processes. Close 
boiling ranges. Low order of toxicity. 
Sweet odor. Low sulphur content. A 
minimum of unsaturates, pyrogenic 
decomposition products and exces- 
sively volatile compounds. 


c* 
SKELLY 
\ 


Ask any plant operator about Skel- 
lysolve’s fast vaporization from oils 
and meals, low end points, freedom 
from greasy residues and low sol- 
vent losses. Compare Skellysolve for 
batch-after-batch uniformity and 
you'll see why so many users con- 
clude it’s good business to “put all 
your eggs in one basket” when it 
comes to Skellysolve! 


For free technical information, write 
today! If yours is a special solvent 
application problem, take advantage 
of the services of the Skellysolve 
Technical Fieldman. He’ll be happy 
to try to help you solve your prob- 
lem. Call, write or wire. There is no 
obligation, of course. 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Cooperative Gin Data 
In Texas Bulletins 


Activities of cooperative gins in Tex- 
as are studied, along with those of other 
farmers’ cooperatives, in two current 
publications of Texas Experiment Sta- 
tion, College Station. The publications 
are Bulletin 780, Farmer Cooperatives 
in Texas; and Bulletin 782, Business and 
Financial Analysis of Local Cooperative 
Associations of Texas, 1949-50. 

During the 1949-50 season, the lat- 
ter publication reports, the 318 active 
cooperative gins in Texas ginned a total 
volume of 1,651,846 bales. These gins 
sold $5,872,184 worth of bagging and 
ties; $29,985,301 worth of cottonseed; 
lint cotton valued at $57,107,970; plant- 
ing seed, $7,662,976; and remnants val- 
ued at $1,721,744. 

Cooperative gins had an average in- 
come per bale of $13.07 in the 1949-50 
season, the bulletin reports. Gin tolls 
accounted for $9.24 of this amount, with 
the remainder from sale of bagging and 
ties, seed and other sources. 

The cooperative gins purchased a to- 
tal of 615,323 tons of cottonseed from 
their patrons, or an average of 745 
pounds per bale; but purchased only 
436,809 bales of lint out of the 1,651,846 
bales that they ginned. 





Mechanization Meet 
Dates Are Set 


Sept. 7-8-9 have been named 
dates for the 1955 Beltwide Cotton 
Mechanization Conference, which 
will be held at Texas A. & M. 
College, College Station, the Na- 
tional Cotton Council has an- 
nounced. 

Field demonstrations will take 
place at the Blackland Experiment 
Station at Temple. Trends and 
problems related to the basic need 
for greater mechanization of cot- 
ton production will be considered 
at the Council-sponsored event. 











Fiber and Spinning Report 
Supplement Is Issued 


The cotton division of USDA’s Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Service has re- 
leased the first supplement to the re- 
port, Fiber and Spinning Test Results 
for Some Varieties of Cotton Grown by 
Selected Cotton Improvement Groups, 
Crop of 1954. Additional supplements 
will be issued as the season progresses. 








TRY IT—FREE 


The New 
1h.p.2-Speed _ nh 


ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 


Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 


Write for details. No obligation. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 
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CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES 
TO SERVE 

YOU 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 


Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 


* Memphis, Tenn. 

* Little Rock, Ark. 
* Blytheville, Ark. 
* Cairo, Ill. 

* Des Moines, Iowa 
* Chicago, IIl. 

* Clarksdale, Miss. 
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© Chemical Finishing 


Meeting Planned 


THE THIRD annual chemical finishing 
conference, at which latest developments 
in improving cotton products through 
chemistry will be discussed, will be held 
in Washington Oct. 7-8, under sponsor- 
ship of the National Cotton Council. 

William D. Appel, chief of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards’ Textile Sec- 
tion, will be general chairman of the 
two day meeting, expected to attract 
about 200 industry leaders. 

Presiding over the four meetings to be 
held during the conference will be Ap- 
pel; Henry A. Rutherford, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh; R. Hobart 
Souther, research director of Cone Mills, 
Greensboro, N.C.; and Milton Harris, 
head of Harris Research Laboratories, 
Washington. 

Dr. Leonard Smith, director of utili- 
zation research for the Council, said the 
chemical finishing conference is the on- 
ly industry-wide forum devoted to this 
relatively new development in the cotton 
textile industry which promises to im- 
prove cotton’s competitive position gen- 
erally. 

“Crease resistant cottons, which have 
won wide acceptance in women’s wear, 
are an example of what has been ac- 
complished through chemical finishing,” 
Doctor Smith declared. 

“Thus far we have only scratched the 
surface,” he added. “We can, through 
chemical finishing, come up with entirely 
new fibers that will retain all of cotton’s 
inherent qualities but at the same time 
acquire new and desirable properties.” 

A program for the meeting is being 
—— and will be announced short- 
y. 


Oklahoma Demonstration 
Field Days Planned 


Continued drouth has seriously af- 
fected the 1954 cotton demonstration 
plots in Oklahoma, but it is hoped that 
mechanical harvesting field days can be 
held at a number of the demonstrations. 

George E. Stroup, Stillwater, Exten- 
sion cotton specialist in production and 
marketing, comments that the demon- 
strations have proved very effective in 
stressing to farmers the value of im- 
proved practices. Cotton ginners and 
crushers and other industry groups are 
cooperating closely with farmers, county 
agents and Extension leaders in the 
demonstration program. 

Three types of demonstrations were 
carried on in 1954 in 45 cotton-growing 
counties. In addition to packaged demon- 
strations, which include different im- 
proved practices, there are fertilizer 
demonstrations and variety demonstra- 
tions which are limited to a study of 
these factors. 

Plans call for holding the mechanical 
harvesting field days at a number of 
the packaged demonstrations on dates 
to be announced soon. 


Central Soya Co. Plans 
Celebration Sept. 16 


Ten thousand persons are expected at 
the Sept. 16 observance of the twentieth 
anniversary of Central Soya Co. and 
MeMillen Feed Mills at Fort Wayne, Ind. 
The program also will honor the seventy- 
fifth birthday of Dale W. McMillen, 
founder of these enterprises. 
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Less Human Labor Needed 
On U.S. Farms Today 


USDA has released figures which em- 
phasize that U.S. farmers have taken 
advantage of opportunities to reduce 
human labor, substituting machine la- 
bor and other improved practices. 

In cotton production, for example, 
in 1910-14 it took 116 man-hours per 
acre; in the period 1950-53 it took only 
70 hours. At the same time, of course, 
average yields have been increasing 
steadily—from 200.6 pounds of lint in 
1910-14 to 286.5 in 1950-53. This means 
that man-hours needed to produce a 
bale of cotton have declined markedly, 
too. In 1910-14, 276 were needed; in 
1950-53 only 117. 

Increase in mechanization has been 
very pronounced since 1940, USDA com- 
ments, especially in the South. In 1940 
in the Southeast there were 29,400 
tractors; in 1953, 229,700. In the Delta 
area there were 32,700 tractors in 1940, 
compared with 214,000 in 1953. In the 
Oklahoma-Texas region, there were 144,- 
300 tractors in 1940 and 380,500 in 1953. 


Retired Superintendent, 
R. M. Cardwell, Dead 


Robert M. Cardwell, 80, who had been 
associated with cotton oil mills as a 
superintendent for about 50 years until 
he retired, died in Dallas on Sept. 2. 
He had served as president of the Na- 
tional Oil Mill Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation; was a past worshipful master 
of the Masonic Lodge at Forney, a Royal 
Arch Mason and member of the First 
Methodist Church in Wichita Falls. 

Cardwell had been associated with oil 
mills at Wichita Falls, Plainview, Sweet- 
water, Abilene and Forney, Texas. 

He is survived by a daughter, Mrs. 
E. E. Uhrich of Wichita Falls; a son, 
L. H. Cardwell of Dallas; three grand- 
children and two great-grandchildren. 


Fort Worth Services Held 
For R. H. Fash, Chemist 


Funeral services were held on Sept. 
1 at Fort Worth for R. H. Fash, chem- 
ist, who was associated with laboratories 
in Fort Worth, Dallas and Houston for 
many years until his retirement several 
years ago. 

Active in the American Oil Chemists’ 
Society, National Cottonseed Products 
Association, Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association and other groups, he was 
widely known throughout the crushing 
and chemical industries. 

He is survived by his wife and a son, 
R. HE. Fash. dv. 


Georgia Produces Less 
Certified Cottonseed 


Georgia Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion has announced that the 1954 pre- 
liminary certified seed list has been com- 
pleted and may be obtained from the 
Association or from county agents. 

Total acreage planted to seed for cer- 
tification in Georgia is 13,000 acres less 
than in 1953, according to Hugh Inglis, 
Extension Service agronomist. Largest 
decrease was in cotton; 54 growers 
planted 26,076 acres in cotton for seed 
certification, compared with 77 growers 
and 43,273 acres in 1953. 
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141- and 176-Saw 
Change-Over Equipment 
BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 
Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 


LINTER SAWS ... DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS ... 
STEEL RAKE HEADS ... SAW MANDRELS .. . BALL 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BOARDS 


PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS 


BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 














“ThermO-Last” 


OU PONT 
NYLON PRESS CLOTHS & FILTER CLOTHS 


Highest Quality for Better Standards 


MAb h bbb VE AA , 
CEC aettcitecsre AA 
i me oe (ehacewr est 


MILL & OFFICES - COLUMBIA, S.C. 


Call our nearest representative — 
Robert Burgher, Dallas, Texas Mason Jackson Co., Shreveport, La. 
Foreign agent: M. Neumunz G Son, Inc., 90 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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AT LOWER COSTS 


@ MECHANICAL SCREW 
PRESSES 
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@ SOLVENT EXTRACTION 

PLANTS 
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USDA Survey Reports 


WHAT WOMEN LIKE 
In Fats and Oils Field 


w STUDY of use of cooking fats and oils reveals that 76 per- 
cent of all homes use some vegetable shortening. Over half 
use margarine in cooking. Texture, taste, economy and habits 
play parts in determining what products will be bought. 





HAT DOES Mrs. America think 

about the various cooking fats and 
oils offered to her on the grocery shelves? 
Which ones does she use and why? 

Answers to these questions and others 
are included in Marketing Research Re- 
port No. 67 issued recently by USDA. 
Products studied include vegetable 
shortening, lard, shortening compound, 
cooking oils, margarine and butter. 

Almost 3,000 families were interview- 
ed, giving a cross section representing 
major geographical areas, rural and ur- 
ban people, and the various racial groups 
and educational levels. 

The study did not try to find out 
about total quantities of each product 
used. It concerned itself with these 
questions: Does the housewife use any 
of the product? If so, what for? Does 
she have any criticisms of the product? 
If the product isn’t used at all, why not? 

Some of the answers are summarized 
here. For instance, 83 percent of the 
households used some butter for cooking; 
76 percent used some vegetable short- 
ening; 59 percent used margarine for 
cooking; 49 percent used lard; 48 per- 
cent used cooking oils and 16 percent 
used shortening compound. 


Two hard-to-evaluate qualities, tex- 


ture and taste, appear to be big factors 
in selling cooking fats and oils. Texture 
was listed as a major reason for using 
all of the fats and oils except marga- 
rine. 

Taste, likewise, is an important fac- 
tor, and opinions vary widely. Some like 
the “meaty” flavor of lard; others ob- 
ject to it. Some use margarine because 
of its excellent taste; but among non- 
users, flavor is a high-ranking objec- 
tion. 

Economy is a definite factor in butter 
and lard use, the former being too ex- 
pensive for many and the latter being 
used in many homes primarily because 
of low price. 

Habit also plays its role in the cooking 
fats and oils picture. Many of those in- 
terviewed reported that they used cer- 
tain products mostly because they were 
accustomed to doing so. 


e Vegetable Shortening — Regionally, 
the urban North was the largest user of 
this product. Eighty-four percent of the 
households reported using it for some 
purposes. Lowest percentage (47) of 
users was among nonwhite families in 
the South. 

Homemakers used vegetable shorten- 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE 
AMERICA’S LARGEST PRODUCERS, REFINERS AND USERS OF COTTONSEED OIL 


OF THE 
OUTH> 


D., after day, a constant stream of 
vegetable oils comes from producers 
throughout the South to be processed 
at southern Procter & Gamble plants. 
Tremendous quantities of these oils 
go into the making of Crisco, Primex, 
Sweetex and Flakewhite shortenings, 
and Puritan Oil. 


The Processing done at these plants 
benefits countless people throughout 
the South. The users of our products 
made from south-produced oils...the 
many southern firms that supply P&G 
with services and materials . . . the 
P&G workers themselves. In addition, 
the money P&G spends cn payrolls 
and taxes benefits every community 
where its plants are located. 


So, out of the South—to all America 
— go Procter & Gamble products which 
are helping to build a better, more 
prosperous future for all. 
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ings most for pan frying and pie 
crusts. Good texture of the food was the 
reason listed most frequently for liking 
the product. Freedom from bad taste 
was another. Others felt that vegetable 
shortening was the most healthful short- 
ening, especially for frying and pastry. 
Lack of odor was another reason for 
using vegetable shortening. 

More than 1 in 10 users of vegetable 
shortening reported that the product was 
too bland to use for seasoning vegeta- 
bles. Many nonusers said that they used 
lard instead, either because they liked 
it better, or because they produced their 
supply at home. 

Many of the vegetable shortening us- 
ers said that they had definite brand 
preferences. However, only a small per- 
centage of this group would make a 
special effort to obtain this brand if it 
were not immediately available. 


e Margarine—The biggest proportion of 
margarine users is found in the urban 
South, and the smallest in the urban 
North. Seventy-eight percent of those 
interviewed in Southern cities used some 
margarine; in Northern cities only 52 
percent reported its use in cooking. 

Most popular cooking use for the 
spread was vegetable seasoning. Econ- 
omy, especially as margarine is related 
to butter, was most frequently listed as 
the reason for using margarine. Second 
highest reason was margarine’s good 
taste. 

Preferences for other fats and oils 
were most commonly listed as reasons 
for not using margarine in cooking. Big- 
gest group of critical comments centered 
around flavor. 


e Cooking Oils—Cooking oils included 
in the study were cottonseed, soybean, 
corn, peanut and olive. Homemakers in 
the urban North used the highest propor- 
tion of cooking oils, it was learned. Fif- 
ty-nine percent of the families used 
some of these products. Most frequent 
uses were for pan and deep frying. Im- 
proved texture was listed as a major 
reason for using cooking oils. Few faults 
were found with the products, possibly 
because of the very limited uses for 
which many home-makers obtained the 
oils, USDA says. 


e Lard—Biggest group of lard users 
was found in the nonwhite South, where 
78 percent of the families in the study 
used the product. Lowest percentage of 
lard users was in the urban North, 
where 39 percent used some lard. 

Pan frying, pastries and biscuits were 





Alabama-Florida Group 
To Meet in Atlanta 


Alabama-Florida Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association has voted to meet 
in joint session with the Caro- 
linas and Georgia ginners’ organ- 
izations in Atlanta, Feb. 15-16. As 
reported in an earlier issue of The 
Press, the Southeast Gin Suppliers’ 
Exhibit will also be held on these 
dates. 

Joe Fleming, Huntsville, Ala., is 
president of the Alabama-Flordia 
group; Ralph Norman, Fort De- 
posit, is vice-president; and Joe 
Bob Elliott, Athens, is treasurer. 
Executive officer of the Associa- 
tion is Tom Murray, Atlanta. 
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most frequent uses of lard. Texture in 
the finished products was listed as ma- 
jor advantage of lard. Economy was also 
given as an asset, particularly because 
lard “goes further in cooking.” The 
“meaty” taste was the appeal for some 
users. Among many of those who cooked 
with lard, greasiness and taste were 
high-ranking disliked features. 

Preference for vegetable shortening 
was most frequent reason for not using 
lard. Second was a feeling that lard was 
not “healthy.” 


e Butter—Eighty-eight percent of the 
families in the urban North used some 
butter in cooking. Lowest percentage 
was found in the urban South where 71 
percent used some butter. Major use for 
butter, as for margarine, was vegetable 
seasoning, and second-ranking use was 
pan frying. Taste was most often listed 
as the reason for using butter. Texture 
of food cooked with butter was also 
high on the list. The high cost of the 
fat was commented on by users and non- 
users alike. 


e Shortening Compounds — Only small 
percentages of the population used short- 
ening compounds. Biggest proportion of 
users was found in the nonwhite South; 
smallest in the urban North. Pan frying 
was most important use. Texture, taste 
and economy were reasons for using these 
products. Preference for other shorten- 
ings was biggest reason for not using 
the compounds; unfamiliarity with this 
type of fat was second high reason. 


Ward Emphasizes Economy 
Of Protein in Article 


“The purchase of needed protein sup- 
plement is the most important invest- 
ment a cattle raiser will make,’’ NCPA 
Educational Director A. L. Ward, Dal- 
las, told cattlemen in a special feeding 
article published in the August edition 
of The Shorthorn World. 

Ward’s article was the major feeding 
discussion appearing in the magazine’s 
annual special edition. His feeding ar- 
ticles have appeared in these special edi- 
tions for many years. The 1953 edition 
included a reprint of an earlier article 
by Ward, selected by the editors of the 
magazine as a special “textbook” feed- 
ing discussion and recommended to cat- 
tle raisers and students for permanent 
reference. 

Ward said, “The account books of suc- 
cessful cattle raisers, the ledgers of ex- 
perienced feeders, and the journals of 
scientific animal husbandry literature 
are filled with evidence that a dollar 
wisely invested in needed supplemental 
protein usually will return two or more 
dollars in increased cattle production 
and more efficient feed use.” 


Frito Co. Division Buys 
Proctor Finer Foods 


Champion Foods division of the Frito 
Co., Dallas, has purchased Proctor Finer 
Foods, salad making and marketing 
firm, also of Dallas. 

Champion has handled the Proctor 
salad line as a distributor. The firm also 
makes and distributes chili, tamales, 
and barbecue, and distributes Puffin 
biscuits and Creamo margarine. 

The Frito Co. also owns the Texas 
Vegetable Oil Co. and Vegetable Oil Re- 
fining Co., both of San Antonio. 
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Ready Now! 
1954-55 EDITION 


The International Green Book 


OF COTTONSEED AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE OIL PRODUCTS 























CONTENTS 


e Cottonseed, Soybean, Linseed, Peanut and other Vegetable Oil Mills in 
the U. S., Canada and Latin America . . . Cottonseed and other Vegetable 
Oil Refineries . . . Cottonseed and other Vegetable Oil Shortening Plants... 
Cottonseed, Soybean, Peanut and other Vegetable Oil Products Brokers, 
Dealers, Importers, and Exporters . . . Margarine Manufacturers .. . Soap 
Manufacturers .. . Mixed Feed Manufacturers . . . Fertilizer Manufacturers 
. . - Oil Mill Machinery Manufacturers and Dealers... Bag and Bagging 
Manufacturers and Dealers . . . Manufacturers of Petroleum Products .. . 
Analytical Chemists . . . Cotton Compresses . . . Officers of Cottonseed and 
other Oilseed Products Trade Associations . . . Officers of Allied Trade As- 
sociations .. . Statistics of Value to the Vegetable Oil Industry. 


(NOTE: Ger-srally, cottonseed oil mill listings in the United States show officers, ad- 
dresses, equipment and rail location. Many of the other vegetable oil mill listings in 
the United States, Canada and Latin America also give this information.) 


Price $10 


($12.00 outside of U.S.A.) 


Published and for sale only by 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


3116 Commerce P. O. Box 444 Dallas, Texas 
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You CAN keep belts and pulleys clean and CALE be. ik 
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AO et a 
Write for FREE SAMPLE of our famous : : 
LIQUID BELT DRESSING—a trial will con- : te e Oct. 11-12-13—Cotton Spinner-Breed- 


vince you of its superior qualities. We ship oe . , er Conference. Greenville and Stone- 
anywhere. ‘ ville, Miss. For information write Delta 


; Council, Stoneville. 
Attractive Proposition for Dealers - x ‘ i 
\ e Oct. 11-12-13—American Oil Chemists’ 
Seal-Skin Belting Products, Inc. 4 yy | Society fall meeting. Hotel Radisson, 
: Legs i Minneapolis. For information write 
4121 Wichita Lamar-3847 Fort Worth, Texas American Oil Chemists’ Society, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


e Dec. 2-3—Beltwide Insect Control Con- 
ference. Hotel Adolphus, Dallas. For in- 
formation write National Cotton Council, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1. 


1955 


PENG 
BEARINGS ‘% i 6 eS e Jan. 31-Feb. 1—National Cotton Coun- 


ne A : cil of America annual meeting. Hotel 
SHAFTS Shamrock, Houston. Wm. Rhea Blake, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis, executive vice- 


president. 
PULLEYS e Feb. 7-8—Cottonseed Processing Re- 


. search Clinic. Southern Regional Re- 

Mund Boilers search Laboratory, New Orleans. Spon- 

Packing and Hose rece by the i ged Oilseed inane ae 

ae ssociation and the Laboratory. C. E. 

Waste and Wiping Rags Garner, 1024 Exchange Building, Mem- 
Hand and Electric Hoists phis 3, Association secretary. 


Phelps Cotton Fans and e Feb. 7-8—Texas Cooperative Ginners’ 

Unloaders Association joint convention with Texas 

i Federation of Cooperatives and Houston 

Belts of all kinds—Leather, Bank for Cooperatives. Plaza Hotel, San 

Rubber, Canvas, and V-Belts. Antonio. B. E. Schroeder, 307 Nash 

Building, Austin, executive secretary. 

Whatever parts or e Feb. 15-16 — regent la Cotton 

: Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
equipment you may Atlanta, Ga. Tom Murra 

" " y, Room 410, 

need for your COT- WELL MACH [ N ERY Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, executive 

TON GIN or OIL officer. To be held concurrently with 


MILL, call on us for & su PPLY Co Inc. Southeast Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 


prompt, friendly serv- e Feb. 15-16—Southeast Gin Suppliers’ 
ice. . J See creores ST: FORT ert Exhibit. Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. Spon- 
sored by the Alabama-Florida, Carolinas 
and Georgia ginners’ associations. For 
information write Tom Murray, Room 
410, Henry Grady Building. 
e Feb. 15-16 — Carolinas Ginners’ As- 
sociation annual convention. Atlanta, Ga. 
Clifford H. Hardy, 400 Broad Street, 
Bennettsville, S.C., executive secretary- 


COMPLETE PLANTS AND UNITS treasurer. To be held concurrently with 


Southeast Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 


e Feb. 15-16—Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Biltmore 


a oa 
extraction and rocessii Hotel, Atlanta. Tom Murray, Room 410, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, execu- 


tive vice-president. To be held concur- 




















rently with Southeast Gin Suppliers’ Ex- 


€ 
of vegetable oils nb 
e March 14-15 — Midsouth Gin Supply 


oe —— cere. Mem- 
i phis. For information write W. Kemper 
developers of the Rotocel, installed capacity exceeds 1,000,000 tons per year a mame ecmantons, see. 
sas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 


tion, P. O. Box 345, Blytheville, Ark. 
Arkansas-Missouri and Tennessee gin- 


i 1 AWC! ners’ associations will hold annual con- 
BLAW KNOX COMPANY a chemical plants division ventions in connection with the exhibit. 
e March 14-15—Arkansas-Missouri Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association annual conven- 
180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, lil. tion. Memphis. W. Kemper Bruton, P. O. 

Box 345, Blytheville, Ark., executive 


vice-president. To be held concurrently 
with Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e March 14-15—Tennessee Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 


Pittsburgh 30 + Tulsa 1 » New York 17 « Philadelphia 3 « Birmingham 3 « Washington 5, D.C. - San Francisco 5 
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Memphis. W. T. Pigott, P. O. Box 226, 
Milan, secretary-treasurer. To be held 
concurrently with Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. 


e March 18-19-20—West Coast Division, 
International Oil Mill Superintendents’ 
Association, annual convention. Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Los Angeles. H. F. Crossno, 
9065 Gainsford Street, Downey, Calif., 
convention chairman; E. Wilson, 
Wharton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e March 28-29—Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors’ Association annual convention. Ho- 
tel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Gar- 
ner, 1024 Exchange Building, Memphis, 
secretary. 


e April 4-5-6 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State Fair 
Grounds, Dallas. Jay C. Stilley, 3724 
Race Street, Dallas, executive vice-presi- 
dent. For exhibit space, write R. Haugh- 
ton, president, Gin Machinery & Supply 
Association, Inc., 3116 Commerce Street 
(P. O. Box 444), Dallas. 


e May 3-4—National Cotton Compress 
and Cotton Warehouse Association an- 
nual convention. Boca Raton Club, Boca 
Raton, Fla. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine 
— Memphis, executive vice-presi- 
ent. 


e May 20-24—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans. S. M. Harmon, 19 
South Cleveland Street, Memphis, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


e June 5-6-7—Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. St. 
Anthony Hotel, San Antonio. Jack Whet- 
stone, 624 Wilson Building, Dallas, sec- 
retary. 


e June 7-8-9—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 


. Roy Castillow, Southern Cotton 
Oil Co., Little Rock, Ark., secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 13-16 — International Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association annual con- 
vention. Lubbock. H. E. Wilson, Whar- 
ton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 20-21—Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association and Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association annual 
joint convention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss. T. R. Cain, 322 
Professional Center Building, Montgem- 
ery, executive secretary, Alabama-Flori- 
da association. J. E. Moses, 318 Grand 
Theatre Building, Atlanta 3, secretary, 
Georgia association. 


e June 23-24 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association forty-fifth annual 
convention. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi. 
For information write 207 One Hundred 
East Pearl Building, Jackson. 


e Sept. 7-8-9—Beltwide Cotton Mechani- 
zation Conference. Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, College Station, Texas, and Black- 
land Experiment Station, Temple, Texas. 
For information write National Cotton 
Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1. 


Authorities To Speak 


Nutritional authorities from many 
states will appear on the program of 
the Texas Nutrition Conference, Oct. 
14-15, at Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station. Dr. J. R. Couch, department of 
poultry husbandry, is in charge of reser- 
vations. 
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BARROW-AGEE LABORATORIES, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


‘Analytical and Consulting Chemists and Engineers 
Chemical Analysis of Vegetable Oils and Their 
Products e Insecticides 
Material Testing, Cotton Fiber Laboratory 
Consultation and Research 
BRANCHES: Shreveport, La., Little Rock, Ark., Jackson and Leland, Miss., 
Cairo, Ill., Nashville and Chattanooga, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., Decatur, Ala. 











MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


All-Steel  Self-Filling Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 
oN 


e COTTONSEED 
e SOY BEANS 
e PEANUTS 
Designed, Fabricated and Erected 


Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 








2 National Favorites! 


Snowadrift 


No other shortening at any 


Wesson Oil 


America’s choice for salads . . . 
Stir-N-Roll pastry, biscuits, 
Chiffon cakes, frying and pop- 
corn. 


price is so creamy, so digesti- 


ble and so light. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK—NEW ORLEANS—SAVANNAH—SAN FRANCISCO— HOUSTON — CHICAGO 
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New Product: 
SPLICER SPEEDS UP SALVAGING 


THE Yénedd TELESCOPE EVER BUILT! OF USED COTTON BALE TIES 


The new Model 2202 Cottonband 
Splicer, a product of A. J. Gerrard & 
Co., Melrose Park, IIl., was especially 
designed to speed the salvaging of steel 


A PROVEN 
PRODUCT 


Last season we were un- 
able to supply the demand. 
Runs on track—un- We have a large supply 
loads long trucks or on hand at the present 
trailers without mov- time. But materials are 
ing up. getting scarce. 

Better place your order 
now before it is too late. 





Easy to Operate 


Bronze Oil-Lite Bear- 
ings Throughout 


Sturdy Construction 


A Real Labor Saver “RAF The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 TAYLOR ST. DALLAS 1, TEXAS 























cotton bale ties, but it has a wide va- 
riety of applications throughout the 


entire textile field. 
It is claimed that a bale tie spliced 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS with the machine is almost as strong as 


the original unspliced tie. The seal is 
Delivered and Installed smooth and safe, eliminating all personal 
aeey y spoon ee little floor area is 
. needed for the machine. 
Anywhere—Anytime The splicer will handle all strapping 
of bands and widths normally _speci- 
fied for cotton bale ties. For additional 
information, write A. J. Gerrard & Co., 


H 5 1950 North Hawthorne Avenue, Melrose 
New Motors: Electric Motor Repair Park, Ill. 


Allis-Chal and Rewindin 
a “ Part-Time Gin Specialist 


A. O. Smith DAYTON BELTS Appointed in Arkansas 


Baldor LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS Paul M. Spurlock has been named to 
the staff of the Arkansas Extension 


Service with headquarters in Little Rock. 


He will divide his time between ginning 
e and farm machinery work. 
Spurlock attended Arkansas State Col- 


1944 Texas Avenue Phone 5-6898—Or Nights, 4-7827, Or Consult Directory lege, Jonesboro, 1947-49 and the Uni- 
, versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 1949- 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 52. He has worked as maintenance en- 
gineer with Queenboro Farm Products, 
Canastota, N.Y., and as civil engineer 
with the U.S. Army Engineers in Little 
Rock. 

He is a native of Walnut Ridge, Ark., 


E ms Ta and married. 
AINGKL Y 9 as ee isi cr T. M. Cheatham, Southern 


e o 
Proof that the 72” COF Drier-Cleaner-Boll Opener is far Cotton Oil Co., Dies 


superior is the fact that such a large percentage of our aot Nie ye Fr T we Cheatham, manager, Southern 
orders are repeat orders. A Hinckley user KNOWS what Cotton Oil Co:, Abbeville, S.C., died Aug. 
our machinery will do. 24 at Anderson Memorial Hospital. Ser- 
vices were held Aug. 26 at the Presby- 
Write: terian Church in Abbeville. 

He is survived by his wife, two sons 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY | 2% sever! brothers and sisters. and 


4008 Commerce St. Dallas 1, Texas with Southern Cotton Oil Co. for almost 
50 years. 
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laugh it off 


Teacher: Now children, every morn- 
ing you ought to take a cold bath; and 
that will make you feel rosy all over. 
Are there any questions? 

Boy in back of room: Yeah, teacher, 
tell us some more about Rosie. 

eee 

Politician (passing through rural 
community): How’s the public senti- 
ment out here? 

Native: Still going strong. There were 
sixteen cars parked in my lane last 
night. 

e > . ] 

A castaway on a desert island, follow- 
ing another shipwreck, pulled ashore a 
girl clinging to a barrel. “How long 
have you been here?” asked the girl. 

“Thirteen years,” said the castaway. 

“All alone—then you’re going to have 
something you haven’t had for thirteen 
years,” said the girl. 

“You don’t mean to tell me there’s 
beer in that barrel,” said the castaway. 
e * * 

He: Girlie, I have a confession to 
make. I’m a married man. 

She: Gawd! You had me frightened. 
I thought you were going to say this car 
didn’t belong to you. 

* o a 

A confident young man stopped in the 
apartment hallway to call through the 
telephone: “Hello, baby!” he said. “This 
is Gideon!” 

“There’s so much noise on the line, I 
can scarcely hear you,” came the voice 
of a girl on the other end of the line. 
“Who did you say it was?” 

“Gideon, honey. G for gin, I for ice, 
D for drinking, E for excitement, O for 
ornery-eyed and N for necking. Got 
that, honey?” 

“Well,” answered the girl, “not all of 
it—but come up anyhow.” 

* s e 

“How are you this evening, honey?” 

“All right, but lonely.” 

“Good and lonely?” 

“No, just lonely.” 

“T’ll be right over.” . 

. ge There are various grades of bur- 

The other day a young fellow who had yl a 4 ariati 
just gotten his first job as a_ truck 4 lap and, of course, variations 
driver on a highway met a_ luscious 3 within those grades. 
blonde. 

“Say,” he asked her. “How about a But there’s one sure way to get 
date for tonight?” - , : 

She looked at his downless face and a Wes! the quality of burlap you pay for 
said scornfully, “Say, I can’t go out with ut at ay! Rely on Bemis.* 

a baby.” A te . fee K +, g 

“Perden me,” the young man said, “I Ro BES ns You can always look to Bemis 


ieaahlicsataial for the best in burlap! 


it 


N 


eee F ; 
Woman hides $75,000 in bustle—head- oa ar Ur ee *Producers and users alike accept 
line. That’s a lot of money to leave be- The , Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap as the 
hind. i ra standard for the industry. 
2 e 
Mother: So your husband brutally 
struck you? 
Daughter: Yes, the contemptible brute 
knocked the sash weight right out of 
my hand. 
e a e 
Her: How did you like the bridge 
party last night? ; : 
ay It a fine until the cops looked ee ; General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
under the bridge. aie -=* Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


eee 
Bill: It says here that laughing hyenas 
eat once a week and mate once a year. 
Will: What have they got to laugh 
about? 
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GOOD REASONS FOR USING 


(A 


JUTE BAGGING 





EXTRA 
STRENGTH 


Carolina Jute Bagging is 
extra strong...tested 
for uniformity. Full yard- 


TAKES | \ aaa = 
ROUGH HANDLING 


Stands up well under 
rough handling... pro- 
tects cotton both in stor- 


age and during shipment. "= < MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION 


Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than 
LOOKS that covered with closely 


GOOD LONGER woven cloth. 


Open weave admits sun- 
light and air...keeps 
cotton dry and in good 
condition. Looks better 
after cutting sample holes. 














(A 
AGGING COMPANY 


HENDERSON, N. CAROLINA 
MANUFACTURERS OF BAGGING AND TIES 
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for 


EXTRACTION 
SOLVENTS 


Based on uniform high 
quality and prompt service, 
leading extraction operators 
have chosen AMSCO petro- 
leum solvents for many years. 


INERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 
icago 1, Ill. * 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y.- 
eld Ave., South Gate, Los Angeles, Cal. 








HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 
LINT CLEANER = 


Efficient 

Easy to Operate 

Improves Sample 

Fits Any Make Gin 

No Damage to Fiber 

Simple in Operation 

Ample Capacity for 90-Saw Gin 


Profitable to Ginner & Producer 


Write for special bulletin 


HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Sherman, Texas 

















tol Buildings isdvegielial 


FOR COTTON GINS 


Heavy Beam construction used in Columns and 
Trusses. Roof, Sides and Flashing of No. 24 
Gauge. Supports included for Tramper and Burr 
Machine Countershafts. 





Buildings designed specifically for Cotton Gin 
Plants. Strong enough to pick up and support 
Machinery. Designed and fabricated in same 
plant where Gin Machinery is produced. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY of TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS a ATLANTA 2 MEMPHIS 7 FRESNO 























